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Chatham Dockyard Eatension. 


OURTEEN years 
ago certain pub- 
lic works were 
commenced at 
Chatham, with 
a view to the ul- 
timate extension 

of the Government Dockyard. 

The work that was then done, 

the enclosure of a marsh with 

a stone-faced embankment, was 

executed by a limited number 

of convicts, and the progress was 
slow. The progressive changes 
c that have occurred in the con- 
struction of ships of war have continued to force 
the subject of increased dockyard accommoda- 
tion upon the attention of Parliament and the 

Admiralty. We had reached the anoma!ous 
condition of having a number of huge ironclad 
leviathans in commission, with scarcely a dock 
into which they could be received for fitting and 
repair. The practice of fitting vessels in the 
stream has long been abandoned in conrexion 

with the mercantile marine, as attended with 

increased risk, difficulty, delay, and expense, as 
prejadicial to the service, and demoralising to 
the men and crews engaged in such operations, 

With regard to the Royal Navy, however, the 
revolation in the character and construction of 

ships has not been accompanied, as it should 
have been, by @ corresponding change in the 
character of the accommodation for their fitting 
and repair, and such first-raters as the Hercules, 

the Monarch, and the, Warrior, have been fur- 
nished with their boilers and engines, while 
moored in the Medway, or other tidal waters, 
subject to the disadvantages of employing float- 
ing derricks, to swing weights of from 40 tons 
to 50 tons, in situations where they are exposed 












conveniently situated existing dockyard would 
also, they reported, be a better and more econo- 
mical mode of attaining the object in view than 
the creation of a new establishment, It may be 
farther mentioned in evidence, that the facilities 
for fitting out ships of war rapidly and safely by 
other powers are incomparably superior to those 
afforded by the naval establishments of this 
country; that France has at Toulon, Cherbourg, 
and Brest, 260 acres of floating basin, with ample 
wharf accommodation; whereas the United 
Kingdom has only 41 acres in all; some of the 
basins having neither width of entrance nor 
depth of water sufficient for our first-class ships. 
Colonel Greene, at that time the director of 
works at the Admiralty, laid a plan of dockyard 
extension at Chatham and estimates before the 
select committee ; but these may be supposed to 
have got into the Circumlocation Office, as no 
action was taken upon them. In 1865, when 











westerly direction, and again turns round in a 
course almost due south, and passes the old 
dockyard. Before the extension works were 
commenced, St. Mary’s Creek flowed acrogs this 
tongue of land from opposite Upnor Old Castle 
to Gillingham. The creek had a marsh on each 
side, the portion between it and the Medway, 
St. Mary’s Island, being laid under water at 
spring-tides, The island, valueless unless em- 
banked, was purchased by the Admiralty some 
fourteen years ago for 801.; its area is about 
150 acres. The new works include the inclosure 
of St. Mary’s Island and portions of the banks 
of the Medway to the south of the two ends of 
the creek, by a stone-faced embankment for the 
greater part, and by a river wall built on piles for 
the remainder. The embankment and wall, which 
have been executed entirely by convicts, are about 
two miles in length, and a good example of 
water engineering. The principal works, for 


Colonel Clarke, R.E., C.B., had succeeded Colonel 
Greene as director of works, that gentleman 
presented a plen and estimates, upon which 
action was at last taken energetically. The plans 
| of Colonel Clarke were a modification, and dif. 
ferent in several important respects, from those of 
| Colonel Greene. They were alike, however in 
| their main features ; and, as regards the execu- 
tion of the work, each estimated the cost on the 
assumption that convict labour should be taken 
jadvantage of to the utmost possible extent, 
Contracts were entered into with Messrs. 
Gabrielli in 1866, and in 1867 the works were 
| energetically commenced by the contractors, the 
amount of convict labour on works included, as 
well as not in the contract, was from that time 
largely increased. Since then great progress 
has been made, and the works will richly repay 
a visit by professional men and students of 
engineering. 

On Saturday last, on the invitation of Colonel 
Clarke, director of the works, they were visited 
by Mr. C. Vignoles, F.R.S., president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and a number of 
members of the council, members, and students 
of the Institution. The party left London by 
the 10°30 express train from Victoria Station, 
and, on arriving at Chatham, were at once con- 
veyed to the dockyard extension works in about 
a dozen vehicles, which waited their arrival. 
Nothing very remarkable was to be seen in the 
course of the drive from the station to the dock- 








to the disturbing action of both wind and tide. | 
In 1861 a select committee of the House of | 
Commons was appointed to inquire and report | 
concerning a proposed extension of Chatham | 
Dockyard. The witnesses examined made out 
& strong case of the logs and inconvenience in- 


yard, excepting, perhaps, the singular treatment 
to which a row of trees which border the foot- 
walk opposite the Marine Barracks is being sub- 
jected. The footway is at a considerable height 
above the carriage-road, and the authorities 
have made a clean steep slope from the one to 


volved by the unsatisfactory and inadequate pro- | the other, which is very neatly faced with con- 


vision existing for the fitting and repair of ships, | 


even in time of peace, and of the peril and disaster | 


which such inadequate provision must inevitably 


involve in the event of a maritime war, when | 
the country that can first repair its ships 
damaged in action doubles its force; one ship 
with proper dock and basin accommodation 
being equal to two possessed by ancther power 
which hag not provided such accommodation. 
The Select Committee made a strong report as 
to the need of increased accommodation for 
fitting out ships of war, and for repairing the 
engines and making good defects of such ships. 
The Committee reported that the existing basin 
aud dock accommodation is wholly unequal to 
the task of maintaining the existing navy in 
repair, even in time of peace. In the event ofa 
war, there would be, of course, a much larger 
tumber of ships in commission, greater tear and 
Wear, apart from casualties in action, and conse- 
quently increased need of inspection and repair. 
ie recommended the extension of Chatham 
re ha because the situation removed it from 
ed —— of being shelled by hostile ships of 
nd the Medway is capable of complete pro- 

‘on by fortifications, The extension of a 


crete, and closely pointed round the trunks of 


the young trees; these look green and vigorous 
now, but are likely, it may be supposed, to yield 
up their lives ere many years elapse, rather than 


rule. 
On arriving at the grounds added to the dock- 


yard, on which the works are being carried out, 
the visitors were first conducted to the Gantries 


employed in the construction of two graving 
docks, to which comparatively little has been 
done as yet. The blocks are of very large size, 
and are dressed to perfection. The granite used 
is from three sources,—from the Jersey Granite 
Company, Cornish granite from Freeman Bros., 
and a portion of French grapite from Brest. 
Of the three the Jersey contains the larger 
proportion of quartz, and is consequently the 
hardest. The French granite does not differ 
much from the others, either in quality or price, 
freight and all outgoings taken into account. 

It may be proper before proceeding further 
to recall the situation of the Dockyard Extension 
Works. From Gillingham on the Medway the 





submit to such unnatural treatment or military 


where the dressed granite is stored that is to be | 


which the inclosure was an essential preliminary, 
are @ repairing basin, with an area of twenty-one 
acres, having an entrance 80 ft. wide from the 
Medway, in the Chatham Reach ; intermediate, 
and communicating with this basin, there will 
be a factory basin of twenty acres area; and 
beyond that, with a communication between it 
and the factory basin, a fitting-ont basin of 
thirty-three acres area, with a river entrance 
and a pair of locks adjoining it, at Gilling- 
ham. The three basins follow the general 
direction of St. Mary’s Creek, which has 
reduced the excavation work by about a third, 
compared with what it would have been if the 
three had been made rigidly in line. The side 
walls of the repairing and factory basins are 
straight, but form an obtuse angle the one with 
the other. The fitting-out basin is nearly in 
line, for part of its length, with the inner or 
factory basin, but in its course turns off at an 
angle in the opposite direction from that at the 
ends of the other two basins. The basins occupy 
a somewhat relative position across St. Mary’s 
Island, in the Medway, to that of the West India 
Docks across the Isle of Dogs, in the Thames. 
The width of the tongue of land, from the 
entrance of the repairing basin to the other 
mouth of the Creek, at Gillingham, is rather 
more than a mile: the width across the Isle of 
Dogs is rather less. Although the area of the 
island is about 150 acres, the whole area of the 
extension works is about 380 acres. On the com- 
pletion of the greater part of the embankment the 
work of excavation was vigorously proceeded with. 
For conveyance of the stuff innumerable tram- 
ways were laid in all directions. The clay 
taken out that was suitable for brickmakiog 
was applied to that purpose: the remainder 
was tipped as spoil upon St. Mary’s Island, 
or on the south bank of the Creek, where the 
ground needed making up. A large surface of 
good firm ground has thus been laid, ready for 
the erection of factories, sheds, and workshops. 
On St. Mary’s Island extensive brickfields have 
‘been in operation for several years, the whole 
| of the bricks hitherto used on the works having 








| been made by the convicts, A large proportion 
‘of the clay for brickmaking is taken from the 


basins, a portion comes from Barham, and the 
sand from Aylesford. Six of the brickmaking 
machines of Porter & Co., of Carlisle, are on the 
ground. The imported material for brickmaking, 
the blocks of granite and Portland stone, and all 
other materials, indeed, are unloaded at jetties 
erected for the purpose, and conveyed in tracks 
to the parts of the works where they may be 
respectively required. At the beginning of this 
year there were thirty-five millions of bricks in 
stock ; so that the brickmaking operations have 
been relaxed, and the brickmakers have, in 
many instances, been put to brick-setting. 

The repairing basin and two of the four 
graving-docks to be provided on its south side 
are nearly completed; the entrances to the 





channel describes an irregular curve in a north- 


cther two graving-docks and the communication 
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between the repairing and the factory basins 
are also in a very forward state. The entrance 
to the repairing basin from Chatham Reach 
is nearly complete, almost all that remains to be 
done, before the removal of the coffer dam, 
being to finish the grooves for the caissons. All 
the entrances to basins and graving-docks, and 
the communications between the basins, will be 
by caissons, not by dock-gates. The bottom of 
the repairing dock has been levelled, excepting 
comparatively narrow strips round the foot 
of the walls. The bottom is of the stuff 
that was found when the proper level was 
reached. It is firm, and not likely, as would 
seem, to rise on the water being admitted : if 
the Serpentine had such a bottom, instead of 
the gravel-veneered soluble mud Mr. Ayrton 
proposes to leave in it, it would probably satisfy 


all partiee interested. The graving-docks are | 
notable examples of solid work, The natural | 1 
/employed in very various kinds of work, the 


foundation is a bed of firm gravel, on which 
a layer of concrete is laid; a mass of brick- 
work is superimposed, and over all is laid 
the floor, of heavy, closely-fitted blocks of 
granite. The copestones of the basin walls 
are of heavy granite blocks throughout. The 
factory basin, originally contracted for, but the 
contract for which has been surrendered as 


we understand, is being excavated, and the walls | 


built entirely by convicts, and excellent work 





able that the lines of demarcation between the 
clay and the chalk are almost as clean and 
clearly marked as the black border on & sheet 
of note-paper ; there is no intermixture. Where 
the gravel is too deep to be reached, the walls 
are founded on piles driven into the gravel. 

The three basins will have, in common, a@ 
depth of 33 ft. of water at spring, and 30 ft. at 
neap tides. The graving docks are 456 ft. long 
at the coping, 416 ft. on the blocks; they are 
80 ft. wide at the entrance, and will have 
31 ft. 6 in. of water over the sills at high water 
spring tides. 

There are at present 1,377 convicts employed 
upon the works, and 232 free men in connexion 
with them. These men are under the direction 
of the Admiralty, and their officers, in con- 
junction with the prison governor and his sub- 
ordinates. In addition to these, the contractors 
have 750 men employed. The convicts are 


greater number of them in excavating and 
building, others in brickmaking, waggon-hauling, 


‘others as carpenters and smiths, in making and 


repairing waggons, tools, and plant, about fifty 
driving horses, of which a large number are 
employed, in addition to eight locomotive 
engines ; some are plate-laying, others attending 
at points; a number are making Portland 
cement. 





ment. Nothing could be more welcome than 
the intimation, — more simple, ang 
therefore, nothing in better taste, than the 
visit. Industrial Islington and Clerkenwell] 
seemed unaware of the honour intended, Ap 
hour before ber Majesty’s arrival, not a scrap 
of bunting, not an extra idler, not a portly 
policeman, was to be seen in the quiet streets 
that give access to the large building. A little 
after ten, four or five mounted policemen, and 
about four times that number on foot, drew up in 
line in the back yard of the Hall, by the gate. 
way which affords entrance for the carts, and 
vans, and bulky packing-cases, that bring the 
materials of the Exhibition. At a few minutes 
after half-past ten the gates opened, the 
sound of a hearty cheer from the extempore 
crowd outside rang through the building, and a 
carriage and pair drove in through the yard, 
pulling up under the gallery, within the Hall 
itself. A knot of some two or three dozen 
gentlemen was in attendance on the spot, 
Within the Hall were only exhibitors, or persons 
in some way connected with the enterprise. A 
line of workmen, in fastian jackets and white 
aprons, whom it was unnecessary to admonish 
to uncover, stood opposite. A graceful young 
lady, then a younger sister—daughters of Eng. 
land in the proudest, as well as in the simplest 





The bricks made on the ground are a 
they are making of the walla. They are, where | little rough, but they are hard and sound, and 


sense of the term—alighted. The organ pealed 
out “ God save the Queen,” and then a Lady in 


the gravel can be reached, founded upon it by @ admirably fitted for the work in which they are, mourning stepped on the floor, bowing re. 


layer of concrete of from 18 ft. 6 in. to 20 ft. . 
broad. The walls batter 1 in 9 on the inside, | 


and with the outside batter are reduced from 
20 ft.in thickuess at the bottom, to 8 ft. at the top. 
They are concreted in pockets, with alternating 
bands of brickwork across the whole thickness of 
the wall. The adhesion between the brickwork 
and the concrete, we were informed, is perfect. 
The basin walls are faced on the inside, from 
a little under the water-line, with Portland 
stone, with a granite coping over all. Bollards, 
of cast-iron, about 2 ft. square, with the corners 
rounded off, have been set in the counterforts 
along the north wall of the factory basin. Crane- 
pits have also been provided, of about 6 ft. 
diameter, that are a credit to the workmen who 
built them, whether bond or free. The bo!lards 
are 9 ft. long, and are let in, for nearly two-thirds 
of their length into the building. A great deal 
of work has been done in excavation and build- 
ing for the factory basin, but much still remains 
to be done ere the boom of the steam-hammer 


| dustry, as displayed on these works. 
| dity with which they adapt themselves to the 





used. : 
The convicts, whatever their previous de- 


merits may have been, appear well entitled, | 


generally, to credit for their tractability and in- 
The rapi- 


work is surprising. Excellent masons and 
carpenters can, in many instances, be made 
out of professional thieves in three months. 
The fact is, that the convicts are cleverer 
men than many of the ordinary labourers. 
The gangs are attended by their warders and 
assistant-warders, who are armed with cutlasses. 
In addition to these, men of the Convict Guard, 
armed with carbines and bayonets, are sta- 
tioned at various parts of the works. They are 
paraded in going and returning from work, and 
marched in squads, each accompanied by a 
warder. We were glad to notice a considerable 
number of the prisoners with red facings to 
their frocks, which indicate good conduct, but 
unhappily we noticed as many “ black-birds ”— 


and the rattle of the riveter, be beard in the men with a black leg to their breeches— 


basin or its neighbourhood. Very little has been | 
done towards the formation of the fitting-out 
basin. The portion of St. Mary’s Creek that it | 
is to absorb, remains in puris naturalibus, excep- | 
ting, indeed, that the stream of water from the | 
west has been cut off, and that, on the north side, | 
about 600 yards of the basin wall have been | 


erected. This short length is apparently de- 


signed to serve as part of a dam, which is to be | 
carried out to the Medway and round in front) 
of the entrance to the basin, to Gillingham, thus’ till 7°45; 


enclosing the area in which the fitting-basin 


hand .in the construction of a 
exchange for one that they had 


the mouth of the creek. They were unable to 


find holding-ground for piles for the foundations, | 
but have at Jast conquered the difficulty by 


tipping material into the water, until it has 
reached a firm bottom, and given them a solid 
embankment upon which to operate. 


Colonel Clarke hopes to be able to admit the | 


water to the repairing basin, and to have the 
two graving-docks ready for use in April next, 
and to have the factory basin completed about 
December, 1871. The completion of the works 
will ew occupy six or seven years more. 

© inspection was completed, Colonel 
Clarke hospitably entertained the sisitors— about 
150 in number—at an excellent luncheon pro- 
vided in the spacious mould-room. 

After a few toasts appropriate to the occasion 
had been given and acknowledged, the inspection 
was resumed. The visitors were conducted first 
to a point at which the convicts were employed 
in mixing the concrete, and pitching it down a 
height of about 40 ft. to the gravel at the 
bottom, to form the foundation. The basin 
walls are in many places abont 40 ft. high from 
the gravel upon which the concrete is laid to the 
top of the coping. Generally the gravel is met 
with at a depth of from 45 ft. to 52 ft. from the 
surface. The strata, downwards, are, for the 
greater part (on the unmade ground) mud, peat, 
greasy silt, gravel, clay, chalk. It is remark. 


L ;at 8 into hammocks to “ 
works are to be carried on. At Gillingham the the just.” 
engineers have a troublesome piece of work in| 


public wharf, in the clear working day; and, if the truth must be 


to approp-iate at | 





working in irons, their offence having been 
striking an officer. The “canary-birds” are 
distinguished by a yellow leg; their offence has 
been the attempt to escape. The daily life of 
the convicts is occupied thus:—Rise, wash, 
clean cells, &., at 5 a.m.; breakfast at 5 45, 
attend morning prayers at 6:15 ; muster for work 
at 630; dine at 12°15; resume work at 1°15 till 
610; cleaning shoes, shaving, bathing, reading 
in cells, evening instruction, letter-writing, 6:40 
taking down hammocks, 7°45 till 8; 
sleep the sleep of 
The mustering, parading, and 
marching subtract a considerable portion from 


told, the worthies who have to wear mud-boots, 
notwithstanding that none of them are em- 
barrassed with a redundancy of calf, are far from 
rapid in making their toilet on arrival at the 
working ground. Workers and their work, how- 
ever, at Chatham Dockyard are both exceedingly 
interesting to observe and study. 

Our thanks are due for the communicative 
courtesy of Colonel Clarke, Colonel Pasley, 
Mr. Bernays, and other gentlemen in charge of 
the works. 








WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT. 


On Monday last, while the ears of half Europe 
were strained—the expression is hardly meta- 
phorical—to catch the shrill challenge of the 
French trumpet, or the hoarse reply of the 
Prussian ordnance, Queen Victoria was unosten- 
tatiously engeged in riveting another link 
between the palace and the cottage,—between 
the throne of Alfred, and its solid basis on 
the forge, the anvil, and the bench. 

Being unable personally to open the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition,—a function which 
the Prince of Wales will, we believe, discharge, 
this Saturday,—the Queen graciously signified her 
intention to visit the Agricultural Hall, in which 
the objects exhibited were in course of arrange- 


| peatedly and earnestly to those who welcomed 
| her. 

The scene—as so often is the case on similar 
occasions—bad eo shaped itself that it might 
have been arranged by a painter or by a novelist. 
The Hall is very far from full—much of what 
has been received is not unpacked, and the 
committee are yet able to invite good exhibits 
from boné fide contributors. The comparatively 
empty space through which the royal party 
leisurely passed, had the effect of bringing the 
Queen, as it were, eminently into direct inter- 
course with the few representatives of her people 
who had the privilege of being present. The 
tressured lion of Scotland, and the three red 
guardians of the English field, were emblazoned 
in the banner which fell over the front of the 
gallery by the point of arrival. Ireland was as 
invisible in the quarterings as, we fear, she 
is in the Exhibition.* A glass case full o! 
those glorious fabrics of Indian skill which 
Dr. Forbes Watson has done so much to intro- 
duce to the English manufacturers, appropriately 
faced the door. In thecentre of the Hall, to the 
left, was a marble statue of Garibaldi,—a well- 
executed figure, and a good likeness,—raising & 
very life-like hand, and dressed in the red shirt, 
knotted bandana, loose trousers, Wellington 
boots, and slinging sabre, so familiar to the 
memories of 1861. Opposite this great favourite 
of the working classes of this couvtry, was 6 
well-carved pulpit—the work of a journeyman, 
who bas laboured on it since Christmas. Behind 
that, along the axis of the Hall, was a spinning: 
wheel. The pulpit and the spinning-whee!— 
the evidence of the community of interest which 
is awakening, for the first time in any 
between the artisans of England and those 0 
the Continent—the Queen of England walkiog 
through the midst of the workmen, none the — 
reverent that they had been too busily employ¢ 
to put on their Sunday clothes—an earl’s ow 
the president of the commitiee on ove side 0 
her, and the working secretary, straw hat 
hand, on the other, followed by the little _ 
of the two princesses, the Marchioness of oy; 
two or three gentlemen of the Court, ee 
the Executive Committee of the Bxhibition- 
this told of effort, and of effort which oo poe 
prove unsuccessful, to supply the defects a - 
national habits, and to lay, deeper than beior, 
the foundations of our national welfare. sed 

Among the objects which the Queen a “ 
with the most evident interest was 4 ne of 
safety apparatus for preventing oD 
colliery ar mining accidents, namely, _ 
which arise from the over-winding vag 
sequent breaking of the rope. The mode of 
only on a small scale; but the applicability - 
the system is stated to have been satisfactory 
tested. The — and ys cat 
evinced Queen Victoria 
children ~ miners, who have been ayo 
summoned from their work by one of ‘ted 08 
fearfal blasts which ought not to be regar to 
mere “accidents,” has endeared the Quee? 

, 








* Belfast presents an honourable exception; W° sshd 
there will be others, 
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the population of the “black country,” and re- 
curred freshly to the memory of those who saw 


exhibit bas yet attracted. It is a reflecting 
telescope, of 10 ft. focus, and 13 in. diameter of 
reflector, made entirely, and that within eighteen 
months, by Mr. Bush, a baker, of Nottingham, 

o carries on the daily business of his ve 
wh ory 
fatiguing trade. Mr. Bush had the satisfaction 
of explaining his workmanship to the Queen. 
He has adopted most of the recent improve- 
ments, together with some of his own,—such as 
the constraction of a honeycomb cast-iron bed, 
or diaphragm, to support the reflector, and to 
prevent that bending or buckling of the 
surface which is so readily effected, and 
that with such unpleasant optical results. Mr. 
Bush has made two reflectors, one of which 
is of the usual speculam metal, ground by him- 
self (which is in the instrument, and which is 
remarkable for the purity and intensity of the 
light which it reflects), and one of glass, also 
parabolically ground, on which it is intended to 
deposit a surface of silver. The telescope is in 
what is called a cradle frame, bolted together 
with longitudinal wrought-iron bolts, passing 
throogh wrought-iron distance tubes and circu- 
lar distance pieces, The segment which attaches 
the trunnion, or axis of movement, resembles 
the cylinder of a locomotive. The instrument 
is equatorially mounted, and is to be moved by 
clockwork. A prism of Munich glass catches 
the object reflected, and refracts it to the eye- 
piece. The division of the brags arch is also the 
handiwork of Mr. Bush, who has made his own 
lathes, grinding apparatus, and dividing appa- 
ratus. Without claiming the extreme (and prac- 
tically unnecessary) finish of the instruments of 
such makers as Messrs. Troughton & Simms, Mr. 
Bush’s reflector seems to us to be much what such 
an optical instrument ought tobe. It isan honour 
to the maker, and a just source of pride to the 
town of Nottingham. 

The third article which most evidently arrested 
the advance of the Royal no was a noble 
ebony cabinet, inlaid with rentine musaic, 
encrusted with lapis lazuli, and ornamented with 
statuettes and reliefs in silver gilt, which is 
sent from Florence. Italy, indeed, has come to 
the fore in this Exhibition, From whatever 
cause it may arise, the Italian exhibitors are 
the first in the field: firet in time, which is 
much, and which is especially novel for Italy ; 
first in quantity, so far as we can at present 
judge ; and first, in not a few instances, in excel- 
lence. Nor is it Florence alone that sends her 
marbles, and alabaster, and mosaic. Naples 
sends her characteristic work in coral and in 
lava; Rome her shell cameos—those nearest 
imitations of the precious onyx reliefs of the 
ancients; Sorrento senda the well-known mar- 
quetry and perforated woodwork of the brothers 
Gargiullo; Genoa sends her silver and gold 
filigrees; Venice her and avaniurine, 
and ruby-tinted glass. ‘The marble of Car- 
rara 18 represented in numerous statues,—a 
bust of King Victor Emmannel at the head of 
the trophy ; a blind Cupid feeling his way, a very 
Pleasing subject ; and several other sculptures, 
deserving more detailed mention than can now 
be afforded. We must not, however, omit the 
life-size statues by Cavalier Pandriano. To the 
one of Garibaldi we have already alluded. 
—wemcet represents Cavour, and a third Lord 

almerston, The sculptor has been beaten by 
the frock-eoat and the necktie; he has given 
them faithfully, but without that idealisation 
Which alone can make such attire tolerable in 
marble, 
oe speaking of seulpture we may mention 

© Teproduction, in sandstone, of one of the 
tz original (and repulsive) of the characters 
 y, yDickens, the ill-conditioned dwarf, Quilp. 

3 0 detailed account of the Exbibition can yet 
wie The catalogue is not printed as we 
onben eerie we are speaking ofa time five days 
pe €dent to the proposed date of opening, and 
left one knows how such matters are usually 
think 4 arace against time; yet we cannot but 
“ai hese the workmen of this country are far 
Prai ing, a8 @ rule, at all aware of what avery 
Sn ¢ffort has been made by the Execu- 
por committee to enable them to help them- 
ry The English workman is far too proud 
than PeTonised. Nothing affronts him more 
and ci Pat him on the back. The pith 
eke of the old English stock are in his 
whict, Ud he has a spirit of self-reliance 

8 eminently insular, But, with all 


that, he knows, and he is daily more fol 

aware that he wants, very much in cote 
to enable him to race with the workmen of 
many Continental states. There is much that 


THE LATE MR. J. W. PAPWORTH. 


Joun Woopy Paprworts, the eldest of the 
three children of the late John Buonarotti Pap- 


statesmen, and philanthropists, and directors of | worth, architect to the King of Wurtem 


museums, are doing, more or less directly, to aid 
him, But, after ali, there is nothing like self- 
help. To afford a scope and a theatre for this 
seems to have been the object of the Executive 
Committee. As such, it has been fally 
appreciated abroad,—it wants to be better 
known at home. Anything more unlike a job 
on the one hand, or a piece of patronising display 
on the other, than we have hit upon, almost 
casually, at Islington, it is not possible to con- 
ceive. We hope that this will be fully under. 
stood throughout the length and the breadth of 
the country, and that the vacant space which is 
now available will be filled. 

Attention must be called to one feature in 
this Exhibition, which is its especial boast. 
Among English localities, Birmingham and 
Bheffield are the first in the field—the former 
with a beautiful case of electro-plate, the latter 


with knives, dirks, scissors, and other articles, 


In these cases are fixed printed cards, on which 
are detailed the several processes which are 
reeorted to before each object is complete— 
designing, modelling, casting, embossing, en- 
graving, and so on; and to each of these is 
affixed the name of the workman actua’ 

engaged. Each artificer, it may be said, signs 
his own work. The true spirit of industrial art 
is thus brought into direct opposition to the 
mere greed of trade. The maker comes into 
the field to assert his identity, which the seller 
is but too content to smother. It is a new 
application of the old principle to which the 
municipal grandeur of the Middle Ages is due. 


was born on the 4th of March, 3680, in Back 
place, New-road, 

He completed his at the University 
School in Gower-etreet, and about 1836 entered 
more strictly into ‘eseional pursuits under his 
father, in w and at whose right hand 
he remained until the retirement of the latter 
into the country early in 1847, and whose death 
occurred 16th of June in the same year. In 
1837, when the then Government desired to 
establish the “Government School of Design”’ 
for the promotion of art manufactures, the 
arrangements were left in Mr. Papworth’s hands, 
who received the appointment of “ Director” ; 
and his son assisted him greatly in fitting up the 
rooms at Somerset House, then just vacated by 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and in obtaining 
collection rs — books, and other works of 
art necessary for the purpose. On the openin 
of the school he was appointed Semen te tho 
Council, but retired when his father resigned 
his appointment at about the end of the first 
twelve months. During succeeding years he 
worked on the various designs required from the 
office by the late Mr. James Morrison, for his 
| Seats at Fonthill and Basildon ; by Mr. William 
Leaf, at Streatham ; by Mr. Alexander Merrsy, 
at Cally, Kirkeudbrightshire ; for Lord Lucan in 
Hanover-square; and by other of his father’s 
clients, including the residence in Clapham Park 
| for Mr. J. EB. B. Stevenson, the design and super- 
intendence of which were almost all his own. 

Daring this period he made severai designs for 
the ornamental manufecture known as Austin’s 





ea : 





It is the sound mora! rule of swum cuique. It is (now Seeley’s) Artificial Stone ; and for many 
the application of the Go-operative system to|of the manufacturers introduced through the 
industry. Nor do we doubt that in the applica. | establishment of the school above mentioned. 
tion of the principle lies the best hope of our | He designed the monument to the memory of 
fature industrial welfare. | Thomas Hardy erected in Bunbill-Gelde Ceme- 
We have omitted to glance at one table which, | tery by his friend Mr. Alexander Gsiloway, and 
containing nothing that is ornamental, may | others; made the drawings for a “ Holborn 
well escape any eye but that of a workman ;| Valley Viaduct” forthe late Mr. John Galloway, 
and yet it is one of the most important indi-| C.E. ; assisting him aleo in mapping and levelling 
vidual features of the Exhibition. It is a table @ proposed line of railway through North and 
covered with ecraps of iron. There is a plate South Wales, dnring the autumn of the year 
some half inch or three-quarter inch thick, 1845, so rife in echemes of the same nature. 
doubled in four, like a sheet of note-paper. | In 1888 he received the silver Isis medal of 
By its side is a small bar, drawn out into an the Society for the Encouragement cf Arte, 
endless corkscrew at one end, and hammered for a design for a park entrance; and in 1840 
into a sort of knife at the other. The worm the gold Isis medal for a design for a naval 
was twisted while hot, the blade was ham. monument in commemoration of England’s 


mered when cold. Every specimen displays 
unusual malieability or ductility in this ordina- 
rily stubborn material. Two or three lumps of 
coarse grey metal—being neither more nor 
less than fragments of the famous “ Seely’s 
pigs ” (or, as they ought rather to be called, the 
Builder’s pigs, since we first drew attention to 
their wasteful use in the pathways at Ports- 
mouth)—lie close by. By the application of a 
chemical agent in the puddling-furnace, the 
coarse, poor metal bas been converted into that 
of fine-grained texture. Knowing what we do of 
the race which Russia is abont, sooner or later, 
to run with this country in the manufacture 
of iron, we direct especial attention to this 
discovery of Sir Antonio Brady. Of great inte- 
rest, tco, is the collection of copies (models and 
drawings) sent by the Industrial School of 
Amsterdam, established to aid technical educa- 
tion. 

The King of Italy sends a couple of iron clads 
to convey his workmen, and to do honcur to the 
working man’s fair. The King of Denmark does 
thesame. The King of Wurtemburg follows the 
example. It is understood that some effort is to 
be made to show an English welcome to the 
working men thus royally conveyed to our 
shores. We hope the appeal will be fully re- 
sponded to. We trust that the great and generous 
body of English workmen, understanding now for 
the first time what is actually going on at 
Islington, will come forward to strengthen the 
hands of the committee, to fill the Hall with 
specimens of handiwork, and to welcome their 
brothers of Italy, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Holland, and other countries not only with the 
hospitality of hosts, but with the closer then 
free-masonic grip of brothers. 








Royal Visit to Reading.— Messrs. Alfred 
Mills & Sons ask us to mention that the 
Masonic arch at the Station Gates, Friar-street, 
and the triumphal arch at the Grammar School 
were designed and produced by them. 





| heroes and successes; and in 1845 the “ Stock 


| Medallion for the best design for a Town and 
'County Hall.” This is probably the last one 
‘that was given under the bequest of Mr. John 
| Stock, 1781, : 

On the Ist of May, 1839, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
Trafalgar-equare, and was an unsuccessful com- 
petitor on two occasions for the gold mec al for 
architecture of that institution. His drawings 
for these projets are elaborate specimens of 
design. From this period for nearly twenty 
years he was a constant exhibitor at the annual 
exhibitions of that instituticn. 2 

In 1841 he'was elected an Aescciate, in 1846 a 
Fellow, and served on the council on one or two 
occasions, of the Institute of British Architecte, 
with which society he maintained an intimate 
| connexion and active interest, not limited by bis 

severe illnees in later years. In 1842 he ob- 
tained the Soane Medallicn (the third one that 
| had been given) for a design in “ Restoration of 
Crosby-place, London,” to which was annexed a 
purse of ten guineas, presented by Miss Hee. 
kett : the drawings, together with @ manuscript 
history and description of this well-known resi- 
dence of former days, are in the collection of the 
Inetitute. The plan was engraved in 1844 in 
Mr. Hammon’s account of the building, with a 
high encomium “upon the careful and particular 
survey of the existing vaults and buildings 
made by Mr. Papworth. In 18438 he gained the 
Institute Medal of Merit for an esssy — On 
Synchronism in Architecture,” and the Institute 
Medal in 1847 forthe best essay “On the Adapt- 
ation and Modification of the Orders of the 
Greeks by the Romans and Moderns.” This was 
the last of the series of medals gained by bim. if 

With the pen ever in his hand, and “ fine ort 
with “ornamental decoration” in his aaa 
he was always jotting down the results of is 
studies in notes or lectures. For Weale’s 
“ Quarterly Papers on Architecture” he contri- 
buted to the first volome in 1844 a impor 
“ Artistic Ecclesiastic Decoration, a8 exhi- 
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bited in a collection of designs made at Rome 
sbout the middle of the Jast century, for a chapel 
at Lisbon, being a volume of eketches with 
estimates for the execution of the several parts ; 
and, with his brother Wyatt, published “ Bpeci- 
mens of Decoration in the Italian Style,” the 
plates being etched by themselves. He read at 
the Institute in May, 1848, “ Notes in Illustra- 
tion of some Drawings of Preneste, Ancient 
and Modern,” when presenting them to that 
society. His study of Egyptian antiquities was 
evidenced by his lecture on two nights in 1849, 
explanatory of the “ Features of the Connexion 





between the Architecture and Chronology of 
Egypt, with am Account of the highly-valued | 
Work by J. B. Lesueur ‘On the Chronology of | 
Egypt illustrated by its Monuments,’” then just | 
published; and it was at this period that he} 
formed his collection of ancient and modern 
coins, working and being assisted in both studies | 
by a kindred mind, that of the late James | 
Morant Lockyer, F.R.LB.A. 

During this latter period Mr. Papworth exe- 
cuted a difficult work in placing a new roof over 
the side premises of the Argy]l Rooms in Wind- 
mill-street; received a certificate of compe- 
tency to act as district rurveyor from the official 
referees under the former Building Act; andmade 
the several designs for the extensive project su 
mitted by the Jate Mr. Jobn Galloway, C.E., for 
providing London with cattle-markets and abat- 
toirs, and gave evidence before the late Professor 
Hosking, who had been appointed to report 
upon the scheme. Many designs were made by 
Mr. Papworth for glass, terra-cotta, pottery, 
paper-hangings, and other art manufactures for 
the proposed “ Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations, 1851,” inclusive of a design for a 
carpet, to be worked in worsted-work by 150 
ledies of Great Britain: this was effected, and 
the carpet was eubsequently graciously accepted 
by her Majesty. Mr. Papworth was bimeself also 
an exhibitor of various designs for art mannufac- 
tures, and received a broz ze medal for services. 
He aseisted the editor of the Illustrated London 
News in obtaining representations of works 
exhibited, and in illustrating them for that 
periodical ; and in order that a notice should be 
recorded in the annals of the Institute concern- 
ing this important Exhibition, he prepared a 
paper, being “ Considerations upon some of the 
Productions connected with Architecture in the 
Exhibition of 1851,” which occupied twe even- 
ings in the delivery. Again, in 1855, he visited 
at Paris the Exposition des Produits d’Industrie, 
and recorded bis notes for a similar intent upon 
the professional works, materials, and drawings 
submitted therein. During this visit he obtained 
an introduction to M. Adolphe Lance. The 
chief topic of conversation was “ A Diploma in 
Architecture,” when M. Lance requested him to 
present to the Institute a copy of hie essay on | 
the subject, hoping also that he would be able to 
introduce it for discussion at one of the meet- 
irgs. The address of Mr. (now Sir William) 
Tite, M.P., having, in November, urged the 
institution of an examination and of its neces- 
eary result, a diploma, Mr. Papworth reed “ An) 
Abridgement of M. Lance’s Essay, with Remarks | 
and Suggestions.” A discursion followed on a 
subsequent evening, when a “ Memorial from the | 
Architectural Association ” was read, urging the 
dcsire of the younger mc mbers for the establish- | 
ment of an examination. Little was done until 
1860, when the Association a second time asked | 
the Council to institute a voluntary architec- 
tural examination. A committee was appointed 
to i: vestigate the subject ; Mr. Papworth, acting 
as its secretary, gave considerable attention to | 
it, together with the late Mr. Arthur Asbpitcl 
ard others. He urged the desirability of 
the diploma on several cecasions, assisted | 
in the formation of the papers, and of 
the examinations, acting as moderator upon 
two occasions, and once (1866) as examiner. 
He felt deeply of late years the coldness 
with which the scheme was received by the 
succeeding younger members of the profession 
and the desire evinced for “rewards” to be 
granted to those who passed such an examina. 
tion. He mainly assisted in getting up a course 
of lectures for tte benefit of the students intend. 
ing to present tlemselves, and on every occasion 
warmly supported the scheme. He also gave 
much attention in committee to Mr. G. G. Scott’s 
proporal for a “school for artistic architectural 
education,” but which from various causes laid 
dormant until the present year. He served til] 
lately on the board of examiners under the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855 ; being active, 
wih others, in the preparation of the questions, 


| 





and in the examination of those who presented | ing of the Architectural Publication Society in 
the mselves. __ | 1848 by his brother, Mr. Wyatt Papworth. ‘Be. 

During this period he designed and superin- sides writing annually the descriptions to the 
tended the Albert Institution, Gravel-lane, for illustrations, he translated the old German work 
the Rev. Joseph Brown, the rector of the parish | by Roriczer “On the Geometric Principles of 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, receiving a silver | Drawing a Pinnacle, &c., which appeared in 
trowel from his hands on its completion. Hejone of the earliest parts of the text. From 
also designed a large mansion for Mr. Walter | the commencement of the “ Dictionary of Archi. 
Mellor, to have been erected at Cricklewood : | tecture” to the latest moment, he gave to the 
alterations to a house in St. James’s-equare, now preparation of mostjof the articles all the infor. 
pulled down ; additions to a house at Epping, for | mation of which he was possessed ; and in the 
Mr. Richard Rothwell; and at Streatham-hill, for | careful revision of the proof-sheets, all the 
Mr. Harold Turner, with other works of similar | research, however elaborate, which he considered 
character; besides several projects for a summer | they required, whether as to a fact or to a date, 
palace which were submitted to the Pacha of | Even so lately as the middle of June last, he 
Egypt. The last of many successes in competi- | obtained the kind assistance of Mr. J. B. Waring 
tions was, in conjunction with his brother, for | in consulting @ scarce work in the British 
the additions to the Guildhall, Courts of Justice, | Maseum Library for correcting an error which 
and Assembly-room, at Cambridge, in 1859, for | appeared to him to have escaped the observation 
which they gained the second prize. of all previous writers. , 

In 1854, he explained at a meeting of the| His facility in reading Greek and Latin, as 


Institute his theory of the construction of domes, | well as most of the modern languages, was very 


differing entirely in principle from those put | great. His skill in architectural drawing and 
Seomnal tes am cathonn: it bas been adopted | artistic colouring; his knowledge of the arte 
by Mr. James Fergusson, in his “ Handbook of and sciences; his intimate acquaintance with 
Architecture.” the history aad practice of his profession, and 
Two papers read at the Institute in 1857 and | all matters connected therewith, rendered him 
1862 must be noticed as exhibiting the bent of a mine of information to all those who sought 
his studies at the period, namely, “ Beauty in| his advice or opinion upon such and similar 
Architecture, and its Alliance with the Past; | matters; and to them it was always given 
and “An Aisthetic Principle in Decoration :” a|in the most liberal and generous manner, for 
third one, read January 15th, 1866, “ On the Roofs | eelfishness formed no part of bis character. His 
of Hyyathral Temples at Avgina and Basse,” was | friends ever appreciated his warm heart and 
an important attempt to clear up the mystery as | kindly feelings. His predilection for the pen 
to the mode of lighting those ancient structures. | rather than for the pencil was noticeable at a 
This was, perhaps, his last attendance at the very early age, for when yet an infant he con. 
meetirgs ; for he was then suffering under the sidered it time to commence earning his own 
disease which eventually proved his death. Two living, and set to work to write a preface to his 
or three years previously he bad sprained his proposed life of Julins Cesar. His mind was 
right foot, and otherwise injared it. Probably, | ever on the atretch for information, and showed 
careful attention to his health might have pre- | its capabilities in great facility of research and 
vented any fatal termination; but, surveying a| investigation, and for doing all things in the 
property on a bitterly cold winter’s day, and | best possible manner ; his thoroughness in wok 
returning home benumbed, gangrene of the same | Was always appreciated ; a slovenly system did 
foot gradually set ir. For two years he was| not suit him. His memory was very tenacious 
confined entirely to the bed, and was only | of what he read, although a very quick reader ; 
enabled, during the following two years, to ride, | and his great flow of spirits and patient enda- 
or to walk about on crutches. At Christmas| rance of pain enabled him to withstand for 
last, while his friends were hoping that the | years the effects of the deplorable complaint 
healing of his foot had been effected, the left | under which he eo long suffered. 
one likewise gave way. The congeequent confine- 
ment } raved too much for his injured health. 
For some weeks he gradually sank, and expired, | _ 
without pain, on the pi of the 6:h of the NEW POOR-LAW OFFICES, GATESHEAD. 
present month, in the fifty-first year of his age. Tue foundation-stone of the fatare Poor-lawand 
He was buried in the new ground of the High- | Registration Offices, Gateshead, bas beeo laid by 
gate Cemetery, on Saturday last. |the Chairman of the local Board of Guardians. 
In the year 1847, having, as Mr. Papworth The proposed structure will be in the Italian 
considered, some unemployed hours, he com- style of architecture, from plans prepared by 
menced the formation of an “ Ordinary of British | Mr, T. Gibson, architect, Newcastle. The site 
Armorials”’ for his own private use. Thelabour selected upon which to raise the erection is at 
in cutting up, sorting, and re-arranging into the janction of Prince Consort-road and Walker- 
d:visions, subjects, and heads, pasting down, &c., terrace with the Hexbam-road. There will be 4 
was carried on by him most unremittingly, with | frontage of 80 ft. in Prince Consort-road, and 
bot little assistance from others, and that only 48 ft. in the Hexbam-road, with two flats, ground 
in the preliminary work, which extended over and upper. k 
about four to five years. The existence of this) ‘The principal entrance will be iu Prince 
enormous manuscript having tranepired, and its Consort - road, and will consist of a portico 
utility baving been proved by constant reference | a: d spacious lobby, the latter of which will lead 
to it, Mr. Walford, Mr. Albert Way, avd several into a hall, from which the staircase to the upper 
other eminent lovers of heraldry and arche- | portion of the building will ascend. On the 
ology, proposed to him that it should be) ground flat, to the left of the entrances, will 
published for public benefit. Even then! be the apartments designed for the relieving 
several of their friends doubied the fact committee, relieving officers, and male a0 
of the existence of such a work prepared | female waiting-rooms. On the right hand will 
by a single individual, and could only be! be the registrar's office, clerk’s office, muniment- 
convinced of its completion by the sight of the room, and waiting-rcom. Behind all these will 
drawers full of the prepared sheets, and by 8/ be yards and other conveniences. Entrance 8 
pleasurable consultation of its efficiency. Acting | also obtained to the clerk’s office by a side door 
under the advice of these friends, who obtained | from Hexham-road. The first floor is divided 
for him a list of subscribers, he copied some| into the board-room,—35 ft. in length, 19 ft. 
twenty other lists of “‘ coats of arms” of recog-| broad, and 13 ft. high,—clerk’s offices, com 
nised authority, interspersing them with his| mittee-room, waiting-room, and sundry apart- 
arranged material, and commenced the printing | ments for the use of the porter. The contractors 
of the work in parts, of which fourteen had | are Messrs. T. & RB. Lamb, who bave engaged to 
appeared at the time when ill health prevented complete the structure for 2,6201. 
his giving any further attention to it. About 
three-fifths have been completed. Some of bis 
friends attribute Mr. Papworth’s loss of health 
my - ~ close F 3 penn given by him to 
the careful revision of the proof-sheets—a care 
which was cften gqretiitilly acknowledged in CASES OF LIGHT. se 
letters from subscribers and others. Wun a new building is erected 8088 91 
In 1853 the brothers published together an | off an appreciable amount of light quae: ht 
octavo work on “Museums, Libraries, and|of some adjoining tenement, the loss © f dis- 
Picture Galleries, Public and Private,” availing | occasioned thereby is a frequent one, aa of 
themeelves of the advantages of the “ Public] pute in the Jaw courts: consequently ns of 
Libraries Act,” which bad been passed in| great importance that an accurate ™ ds of 
1850. measuring snch loss should be in the ore ta 
Another literary undertaking that engrossed surveyors, who are called in to give here ced is 
much of his attention proceeded from the found. | in such cases. One method lately introda 
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- eaeeuiall surf from an unob- 
ollows :—The sky-surface seen on 

— window is supposed to be sen 

by an equally illuminated quarter-sphere, divided 
into a number of segments by circles of latitude 
and longitude, and the value of the light from 
each segment as seen from the window, which is 
sup to be oh hep ae yond 
valculated for every way, and figured 
= table. : When it is required to find how 
mach ‘light is cut off from the window by any 
proposed building, its vertical and horizontal 
distances therefrom, together with the angle 
which a line drawn from it to the window makes 
with the face of the wall containing the window, 
enable us to find the number of segments of 
sky-surface which are obscured ; and by addition 
of the calculated values, as shown by the tables, 
to compare the loss of light with that which 
the window enjoyed before the erection of the 
said building. 

A paper on this subject has recently been read 
at the Institute of British Architects, by Mr. E. 
Wyndham Tarp, M.A., showing how the values 
of the light from various parte of thesky may 
be calculated, as he believes, with the greatest 
acoaracy by aid of trigonometry and the integral 
calculus; the light being supposed to be partly 
cut off by the thickness of the walls on each 
side, and at top of the window, so that the quan- 
tity obtained from the parts of the sky-surface 
on the extreme right and left, and also near the 
zenith, is very small, and the first 10° of surface 
are entirely neglected. 

Also, since the light on the sides and near the 
zenith enters the window obliquely, the quantity 
trom those parts is diminished as their distance 
from the meridian or horizon increases. We 
have also to take into consideration that the 
areas of the several zones of 10° in width 
diminish as we pass from horizon to zenith. The 
following table (Table 1) shows the relative 
values of light entering a vertical window from 
different parts of the surface of the sky, on 
the hypothesis of the light being equally diffused 
throughout the whole area of the sphere. 

The hypothesis upon which this table is 
based,—namely, that the light from the sky is 
equal for equal areas in every part, although 
a convenient one to adopt for calculation, 
and the one generally assumed by surveyors, 


the light obtained from a given area of sk 
surface near the zenith is oan brighter than 
for the same area near the horizon. This can be 
shown by experiment, and has also been demon- 
strated by Mr. Tarn, in his paper “On the 
relative Illaminating Powers of different Portions 
of the Sky-surface,” published in the Builder, 
December 15th, 1866; in which he shows that 
the illuminating power of equal areas of the sky- 
surface varies as the sine of the altitude. Upon 
this principle the second table has been con- 
structed, showing the relative values of light 
entering a vertical window from different parts 
of the sky-surface, on the supposition of a 
variable diffusion of light. 

In these tables only one-half of the quarter- 
sphere is indicated, since the other half on the 
opposite side of the “meridian” will have 
exactly the same values. The numbers in the 
colamn marked “ Value of each Zone,” are simply 
obtained by adding together all the figures given 
in the other columns in the same horizontal line : 
so that when a whole zone is obscared, the loss 
of light is shown without any calculation. The 
total at the bottom of the column is the sum of 
all the numbers in the table, and represents the 
entire unobscured light from the half of the sky- 
surface, As an example, we will suppose that a 
new building obscures the whole of the three 
lower zones of the half-surface, or 30° from the 
horizon, together with 40° horizontal, or 4 seg- 
ments, measured from the meridian of the next 
zone, with 20° horizontal, or 2 segments of the 
next zone, measured from 10° to 30°. The cal- 
culation is as follows, taking Table 2 :— 


ga PUREE Miers a cr oem 104 
MT Gk ckecckiccincradodetasidi set vac 2946 
MOE aa Ses scaesdcocsvieviscaee cone 397 3 

88 

4 82 

segments of 4th zone.. ...... 75 

64 

Segment of 5th zone 10°to 20° 74 

Do. do. 20° to 30° —s« 67 

1246 


1246 : 2140 :: 3 5, nearly. 


So that 3-5ths of the light from balf the sky-sur- 
face, or 3-10ths of that from the whole surface, is 





—is far from being physically correct, as 


obscured by the proposed erection. 


TABLE 1.—IUuminating Power of Sky-surface uniform throughout. 
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TABLE 2.—Iluminating Power of Sky-surface varies as the Sine of the Altitude. 
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MANCHESTER ABATTOIR COMPETITION. 


In February last the Corporation of Man- 
chester offered three premiums of 150/., 1001., and 
751. for the three best designs for abattoirs and a 
carcass market proposed to be erected by the 
Markets Committee on a site between Water- 
street and the River Medlock. The results of 
this offer were to be seen last week in the 
Town-hall at Manchester, where a large 
number of designs submitted in competition 
were publicly exhibited. In a building of this 
class of course practical considerations are 
nearly everything, and against any tendency 
to attempts at architectural effect the committee 
guarded themselves in their “ instructions” by 
the caution that “a plain brick elevation only is 
required.” Glancing over the plans, then, in 
connexion with the instructions put forth, we 
must at once say unreservedly that there was a 
great dealof very bad planning evident among the 
drawings sent in; many of the plans having 
been devised without evidence of any adequate 
realisation of their actual working capabilities, so 
to speak, or of the objects to be kept in view in 
regard to the practical relation of the abattoira 
to the market ; viz.,the provision for ingress of 
animals to the abattoirs, of rapid and convenient 
transference of carcasses from the latter to the 
market, and of ingress and egress of buyers to 
and from the market; these three branches of 
traffic, of course, requiring to be kept clear from 
mutual interference. Some of the competitors 
appear to have gone to work on their plans with 
& sort of indefinite idea that everybody will of 
their own accord keep out of everybody’s way ; 
and, could they see their own plans under 
operation, would very soon discover that 
“blocks” would occur, on a heavy market-day, 
in every direction; in one plan, and that one of 
the most carefully drawn and finished, the prin- 
cipal entrance avenue for anima's actually 
crosses, at right angles, the only service transit 
between the abattoirs and the market. The 
plan of the site, we may mention, may be 
roughly described as a square, adjoined by a 
parallelogram of about half the area of the 
equare. This couformation of the site has 
not unnaturally suggested to a majority of 
the competitors the main distribution of their 
plan; a considerable proportion of the plans 
showing the abattoirs and their appurtenances 
arranged symmetrically over the square portion 
of the area, and the market occupying the 
parallelogram. The disadvantage of this is that 
(in most of the plans so treated) the service 
from the abattoirs to the market is all concen- 
trated at one point, and the route from the 
furthest of them to the market is long and 
circuitous, especially as in most of these plans 
the abattoirs are arranged in equare blocks 
rather than in parallel rows. 

In the two plans, signed “ Utility” and “ John 
Ball,” to which the first and second premiums 
respectively have been awarded, this drawback 
has been avoided. In both these the market 
runs along a considerable portion of the Water- 
street front, occupying more than the length of 
| the parallelogram, and less than its width ; and 
behind the market, in a parallel row, are 
ranged the principal abattoirs, divided from it 
| by an avenue, each abattoir having its own lair 
| or pen in the rear for the reception of the live 
'gtock previously to slaughtering. The market 
‘is thus kept sufficiently apart from the abattoir 
‘department; and in the “ Utility” plan a series 
| of hanging-rails, with sliding tackle, is provided, 
| crossing the avenue from each abattoir to a cor- 
| responding entrance through the bourdary wall 
| of the market; so that from all the abattoirs so 
placed the carcasses can be slung straight 
across into the market, with, as the author 
remarks, a great saving, both of time and the 
possible injury to the meat in a longer transit. 
The rest of the public abattoirs are ranged at 
one end of the market, and those which fill up 
the rest of the square area are intended for retail 
butchers, who do not require to use the market. 
The system of drainage in this plan is to have 
no drain carried from within the slaughter- 
honses or pens, but to make all these with a 

fall to a continuous channel running along 
each side of the avenues which divide the 
buildings, and drained at proper intervals. This 
arrangement will save expense in drain-pipes 
and possible stoppages at junctions ; whether it 
will insure the places being kept as clean as if 
each had a geparate drain may be doubted. The 
walls of thé abattoirs are to be lined with white 
glazed bricks, the best finish, probably, which 








could be given them to insure cleanliness; and 
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veptilati to be well provided for. 
“The nie a makes no attempt at architectural 
effect, except in so far as pointed arches and 
voussoirs of different coloured bricks may be 
said to constitute this; but its appearance ts 
sensible and purpese-like, and the building looks 
like what it fs, without any at being 
more tharit is. ‘This plan, of whieh Mr. Darby- 


‘«ghire, of Manchester, is the auther, #8, we under- 


‘gterid, to be carried out; and it is satisfactory 
to be able to say that, on the whole, the first 
and second premiated designs appear to us to 
be, as regards practical and’ working merit, 
certainly the two best in the room. ° Whether 
the second premium design (“ Jobn Bull”), by 
Mr. Salomons, is not, in some respects, the best 
of the two may be doubted. One point it shows 
which we did not see in any of ive no a 
separate passage for diseased animals from the en- 
trance (where they are supposed to be examined 
and condemned by the inspector) to the special 
abattoir set apart for them. Considering the 
highly contagious nature of some of the diseases 
to which cattle are subject, this is not unim- 
portant ; bat in many of the plans, though the 
eeparated Jair and abattoir required by the “ in- 
etractions”’ are provided, they cannot be reached 


exeept by a circuitous route through the greater | 


part of the premises. The second premiom 
design is more ornate than the first, but also 
more expensive, the architect’s rough estimate 
for the two being 16,0001. and 26,0001. respec- 
tively ; and it appears from the local paper that 
the discrepancy of the estimates cecasioned some 
remark on the part of the town council in deci- 
ding on the plans, but the city surveyor having 
examined them, and concluding that the plan of 
Mr. Darbyshire could be executed at “ something 
pear” the estimated cost, it was eccepted. It is 
also etated that this plan was selected as the 
best by the sub-committee, the committee, and 
the butchers, before the estimated cest wae 
known. 
Among other plans exhibited, that of “ Veritas” 
is very elaborately got up, end shows great 
attention to meebanical minutiz for facilitating 
operations, including a self-acting junction for 
transferring a Joad of meat from the main car- 
rying rails in the avenues of communication on 
to branch rails running into the market, which, 
so far as we could make it out from a model. and 
the author’s not very concise explanation, seems 
ingenious, but a little too complicated for every- 
day use by rough hends. The plan in general 
is, however, unsatisfactory, the lines of inter- 
communieation not being very well laid cut, 
crossing the site where they ehould run longi- 
tudinally. “Nil nisi Bonam” (does this mean 
“nothing but bone” ?) is a very finely got up 
set of drawings, showing the market occupying 
the chief portion of the equare area, as a giase- 
covered central hall, of which a eapital interior 
perspective view is given ; but the author for 
this effect sacrifices ground as well as compact- 
nees and accessibility of plan ; and as the market 
in this case is not for a miscellaneous crowd of 
buyers, but merely a depét for the supply of 
whoBeale dealers in meat, the «ffect is not of so 
much importance as to counterbalance the loses 
of room involved to obtain it. The author gives 
an alternative ; lan, showing the abattoirs occu- 
pyivg the centre area and the market the paral- 
lelogram, but the first plan is evidentiy his 
favourite. Inthe plan marked “Carnival,” the 
market is divided into two long and not very 
wide areas, each flaked by its row of abattoirs 
this would be a good working plan as between 
the abattoirs and the market, but not so good as 
between the market and the buyers, for whom it 
would certainly be more convenient to have the 
market in one wide area, besides the additional 
facilities for ventilation in the market when so 
placed as to have one or more side adjoining the 
eater boundary of the builditgs. The design 
signed “ Barnabas” shows a more architectural 
effect in the exterior perspective than most of 
the competitors have attempted; and among 
others that are worthy of notice are “ Devant si 
je puis” and “ Nor’ nor’ east”; the latter (b 
Mr. Curzon), & very symmetrical plan, one of 
those showing the abattoirs and market quite 
separate on the site, but with better provision 
for intereommunication and transit than in some 
— of which the general distribution is 
Awong other provisions required in in- 
structions issued by the te are rm 
rate pig slaughter-house and Piggery, a boiling- 
se, residences for inspector and porter. 
assembly-room for the men employed in the 
abattoir, committee-room, &c. A shed is pro- 


y | ‘* Reviresco,” 37,0001,; ‘‘ Veritas,” 34,0007, ; 


vided for the storage of blood, which it is pro- 
posed to contract with a company to take for 
chemical and manuring purposes. All these re- 
quirements eppear to have been provided for in 
most of the plans. “A tor” writes to 
draw our attention to the “singular coinci- 
dence,” by which all the premiums have fallen 
to Manchester architects. The people of Man- 
chester have certainly shown a dieposition, in 
competitions and otherwise, to favour the archi- 
tects of their own city. This is pot, however, 
altogether an tnamiable weakness ; and we have 
heard complaints from provineial towns of equal 
importance with Manchester, of prejadices far 
more unreasonable in an opposite direction, in- 
somuch that to be a “native,” was enovgh to 
destroy all an architect’s chances of favour from 
the corporation or citizens of his own town. 
With regard to the present case, it must be re- 
membered that in @ competition where practical 
considerations are of the first importenee, arehi- 
teets living in the locality have necessarily, in 
their knowledge of the local details and cus- 
tems, an advantage over strangers, who must 
count upon this in entering into such a compe- 
‘tition. With regard to the third premiam, we 
‘certainly do not see why ‘the plans marked 








“Concitio et Labore’”’ (a too favourite motto 
| with competitors), by Messrs. Pennington & 
_Bridgev, should have been preferred to two or 
three others that are in the room: the plan is 
‘rather wasteful of space, end its practical work- | 
ing is not very clearly indicated. But with | 
reference to the two first premiums, we must | 
say, after examining most of the other plans, that 
we do not see how the council could have come 
to any other decision, considering the designe, | 
as they doubtless did, purely on their practical | 
merite ; and we think the architects of these two | 
plans have fairly earned their place in the com- | 
petition.* 








THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


* Great efforts were made by the officers of 
the Metropolitan Board to have all things 
fittingly arranged for the opening of the) 
northern embankment of the Thames by her 
Majesty the Queen on Wednesday last, and in a 
very sbort time they certainly did wonders. 
Indisposition unfortunately prevented the Queen 
from being present, but his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Lonise repre- 
sented her Majesty, and the whole effair passed 
cff well, the arrangements being admirable. 

Using cfficial data, we may remind our 
readers that the Victoria Embankment, ex- 
tending from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars, 
is ebout a mile and a quarter in length; the 
total area of the land reclaimed from the river 
being 373 acres, of which 19 acres are occupied 
by carriege and foot ways; 74 acres have, under 
the Act of Parliament, been conveyed to the 
Crown, the Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temples, and other adjacent landowners ; and | 
about 8 acres are to be devoted to the use of the | 
public, as ornamental grounds. The Templars 
are restricted from building over their portion of 
the reclaimed ground. 

The main roadway is 100 ft. in width through- 
out, and is divided into a central carriage-way, | 
64 ft. in width, with two footways; that on the 
land side being 16 ft. wide, and that on the river 
side 20 ft., along which is planted a row of trees 
at intervals 20 ft. apart. 

The first Thames Embankment Act contem- 
plated a solid embankment and roadway, 100 ft. 
in width, as far eastward only as the end of the 
Temple Gardens, the roadway thence to Chat- 
ham-place being reduced to 70 ft. in width, and 
carried on arches under which the river could 
flow to the existing wharfs. Subsequently, 


* The following is a list of the several plans which were 
sent in for competition, together with the estimates :— 
** Devant si je puis,” 65,3911.; ‘ Labore et Concilio,” 
54,5001.; ‘* Barnabas,” 60,000.; “Front de Beuf,”’ 
46,8801.; “ Nor’ Nor’ East,’’ 46,2701,; ‘ Carnival,” 
40,0000.; “ Ad Rem,” 39,0001. ; “ Heonomy,” $8,001 ; 
“ h ” 
30,C00Z, 3,,°A.."" 30,0001; * Nil Nisi Bonum,” 28,500 3 
“ Spero,” No. 2, £8,60°l.; ‘John Bull,” Mr. E. Salomons, 
27,0(01.; *‘* Spero,” 27,0001. ; “Front de Beuf,” No. 2, 
27,00C1.; “Concilio et Labore,” in a circle, Messrs. 
Pennington & Bridgen, 26,4171.; ‘ True as Steel,” 26,0001, ; 
“ Industria,” 26,C001.; ** Volero,” 23,60C7. ; ** Credo,” 
23,5601. ; “ Bull's Head,” 23,4001,; “ Anchor,” 22,1511. ; 
‘Cave Taurum,” 21,0001 ; “Omvia in Numero,” &c., 
21,0007.; **J. D.,”’ 20,6801.; *345,” 20,0001. ; ‘* H.,’? 18,6001.; 
‘ ree oP pogo hs ope et pa 16,8002.; ** In all 

abour there is Profit,” © Baye ity,” » A. 
Darbyshire, 16,0002, 4 weal Maas The Je: 

We have received a letter questioning the selection on 
the ground that a proper building cannot be erected for 











the sum named by the selected competitor, We do not 
think it nevessary to print it, 
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. . . ti ted that about 
a ya a me this amount 160 o 
subscribers for complete sets, at 151. 19s. oan 
were required. Of this number ninety _ - F 
actually paid the whole or part of the 60 ee r 
tions, seventeen others have undertaken to 
so, end forty-eight only now remain to 
obtained. 


. 
—— 


The roaches to the road as now defined 
bo fie Westeningtnie aed ‘Biackfrtas Br dyes, 
and from Whiteball-place, Villiers, “Norio, 

, and Arandel Streets. Ans “atid 


original Act ; but this bas sinee been ndoned 
with the sanction of Parliement. " 

As soon as the railway works are sufficiently 
advanced to admit of it, the main roadway from 
Westminster to Blackfriars will be extended to 
the Mansion House, thus forming one grand 
thorovghfare between the Houses of Parliament 
and the centre of the City. 

The level of the roadway generally is 4 ft, 
above Trinity high water, except at the two 
extremities where it rises to Westminster and 
Blackfriars Bridges to an extreme height of 
about 20 ft. above high water. 

Within the Embankment wall, and forming a 
— of cers te placed the Low Level 

ercepting Ww is an integral portion 
of the Main Drainage scheme, and dant bs & 
subway for gas and water pipes, the dimensions 
of the subway beieg 7 ft. Gin. in height, and 
9ft. in width; and the diameter of the sever 
varying from 7 ft. 9 ip. to 8ft.3 in. These are 
both situate under the footway next the river. 

In connexion with the steam-boat pier at West- 
minster Bridge, a subway hes been formed under 
the road to communicate with the subway pre. 
viously formed under Bridge-street, which will 
afford an underground thoroughfare for foot 
passengers between the Houses of Parliament, 
the Metropolitan District Railway Station, the 
steam-boat pier, and the footways in Bridge. 
street, and those on the river and land sides of 
the Embankment roadway. 

The Metropolitan District Railway, which, io 
consequence of its intimate connexion with them 
must be alladed to in any description of the 
Embankment Works, enters the land reclaimed 
by the Embankment at ‘the Offices of the Board 


of Control near Westminster Bridge, and passes 


under the public rosd as far as Charing-cross 


steam-boat pier, where it diverges to the laod 
side of the rcadway to the Charing-crcss Sta- 
tion, the roof of which rises above the surface, 
and is enclosed by screen walls of brickwork. 


The contract for the constriction of the 


Embankment wall between Westminster acd 
Waterloo Bridges was let to Mr. Furness ; of its 
continuation to the eastern end of the Temple, 
to Mr. Ritson; and of the remainder, thence to 
Chatbam-place, to Mr. Webster, whore contract 
includes also the formation of the roadway 
throughout, 
completed, is estimated at 1,200,0001.; and of 
| the purchase of property and compensaticns a 
450,0001. The whole of the works have been ¢x¢- 
cuted under the direction of Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
the Engineer of the Board, who bas been ably 
assisted in the superintendence of their ex¢ct- 
tion by the resident engineers, Messrs. Lovick 
and Cooper. The purchase of property and settle- 
ments of compensation have been under the 
_eharge of Mr. G. Valliamy, the Superintending 
Architect of the Board; and t 
grounds are being laid out under the evper!™ 
tendence of Mr. A. McKenzie. 


The total cost of the works, when 


the ornamental 


We shall have opportunities for more epecial 


observations hereafter. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
AECHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Tue annual general meeting of the enb- 


scribers was held on Thursday, July 7th, - 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. ©. \ 
Nelson in the chair. 


Mr. Arthur Cates, before redding the report 


announced the death of Mr. J. W. Papworth, a8 
a loss which was practically irreparable. 


: text of 
According to the report, to complete the 2, 600l. 


The balance-sheets show that all debts and 


last 
liabilities which had accrued up to Lady-day 
have been fully discharged, and that there 13 @ 
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so 





A 


cash balance of 1,1651, 14s. 8d. in hand, and 
available towards completion 

Dictionary ; also, & farther sam of 4461. Lis. 64. 
will be gradually received by instalments, thus 
providing & total sum of 16121. 6s. 2d. to 
advance the text towards completion. To pro- 
vide the further funds required, sixty-five copies 
remain available, which, when all subsoribed for, 
uce 1,021. 15s., which, it is caloulated 
expenditure 


“ill prod 
vil * sufficient to meet the farther 
nired. 

** is of considerable importance that these few 
remaining copies should be appropriated with 
as little delay as possible; and the interest of 
every member is so involved in the thorough 
success of the work which has now so far 
favourably progressed, that the committee may 
with confidence anticipate that it will soon be 
possible to report that all the past years’ works 
are out of print. 

A considerable portion of the letter M has 
been printed off; the remainder is in type. 

The Chairman having expressed his opinion 
that a very satisfactory state of affairs had been 
placed before the meeting, moved the 
of the report and balance-sheet, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Cates said it would be highly satisfactory 
if, in the course of the next year, the required 
number of forty additional subscribers could be 
obtained ; and he thought they ought reasonably 
to be able to do that. At the time the comple- 
tion of the Dictionary was uncertain, no doubt 
gentlemen felt a delicacy in asking their friends 
to put down fifteen guineas; bat that was now 
entirely removed by the recent arrangements,) 
He added there had been in the first instance a 
strong expression on the part of Sir W. Tite 
that his (Mr. Cates’s) views were too sanguine 
but they were very greatly indebted to him, for 
he bad given most important assistance in many 
ways, and very mach of the present success 
was to be attributed to his encouragement and 
support. 

A special vote of thanks was given to the 
hon. secretary, for his active exertions on behalf 
of the society. 





FIRES IN LONDON AND PARIS, 


‘ «There's a providence in it all,’ said Sam. 

‘Of course there is,’ said his father, with a nod of grave 
approval ; ‘ whet would become of the undertakers with- 
out it, Sammy?’ ” 

Wuata fund, not only of merriment, but of phi- 
losophictruth, is there in the pithy observa- 
tions of the two Wellers! have become as 
much a British institution as the sale of commis- 
siops in the army, or next presentations in the 
church, and are as familiar to Epglishmen as rail- 
way accidents, paupers or poor-rates, or as any 
‘re-brigade man in helmet and hose, the like of 
whom is unknown ont of the British isles. Now, 
We are not about to venture on a word of dis- 
Paragement against any sorts or conditions of 
ne neither paupers nor curates, nor soldiers, 
hor tremen, nor any of the good things lish- 
men cling to, and esi do battle for stor ewel 
of the most “ earnest” Government that could 
possibly sit at St. Stephen’s. We believe in 
Samuel Weller’s reflection, and would fain agree 
with Alexander Pope that whatever is, is right ; 
for surely, if there were no paupers, what would 
become of the Poor-law Board? If there were 
Ps i wish would be the useof firemen ? And 

ese last are worthy of pathy from the leas’ 
enthusiastic henanitaaherhaee fellows who rs 
‘o be seen at all hours rushing through the 
Londen streets to the old familiar ory of “ Fire !”’ 
£0 familiar that the man of business, hurry- 
2g slong, hardly bestows a glance at the 
sslloping horses, and the man of pleasure saun- 
‘ers calmly on, while @ tragedy, enacted within 
Stone's throw of him, is accomplished i 
shorter time than is required to announce it 
2 the papers under the usnal formula ; 
familiar that policemen and bystanders, at the 

‘st alarm, take their tespeotive positions with 
“ {ptitude and precision savouring almost of 
itary discipline ; 80 familiar, that the “ upper 
mbilty comes int the death, in ite ote rte 

in 
manlike m agent reed 
tbl domain bewitching the world with 
t is the writer’s fate to ben 

srt nee a 
capital, for 

i unswep streets ee smoky London, revisiting 
tell. “ally im the columns of the Times, They 
pes melancholy tale—those columna—of fires 
suffocation, and 





: on, destruction of " 
"s heavy train of ille. In spite of the most 


vowerfal fire-engines in the world; in spite of 
‘a admirably fire-brigade, the mem- 
se of which Fag chosen for their intelligence 
‘nd courage ; in spite of the most adequate 
essional aid always at hand, and wmelitenuions 
assistance given from many quarters, lives are 
periodically lost; men, women, and children are 
— pod death om Aubin denen to effect 
which many firemen fall victims to the bravery 
snd self-forgetfulness which distinguish the 
whole body. Their deaths sre registered in 
dae course, and the most satisfactory reporte 
are drawn up, the tendency of which is gene- 
rally to prove that everybody did his duty, 
and that nobody is to blame. Bat this 
can hardly be the opinion of men who know 
anything about building and the working 
of other Building Acte besides that of the 
metropolis, which, if we mistake not, was com- 
piled by one or two clever lawyers who had read 
for the subject. Those who have thought about 
this constantly-recarring destruction of life and 
property in London are vain enough to believe 
that something must be radically wrong, and 
that somebody shonld be made responsible for 
it; and, if any, most assuredly the architects. 
But the profession are able to reply that they 
build fire-proof constructions when their clients 
will permit them to incur the necessary expense, 
and that they are responsible for these. The 
question is, however, whether a client should 
possess the right to build anything in a great 
city but a bon-fide fire-proof construction, and 
we add this qualification because more than one 
presumedly fire-proof building in London has 
already succumbed to the flames. Here, in 
Paris, architects do not ask their clients whether 


;| they will have wood or iron floors to their 


honses, bat build as experience and the acknow- 
ledged custom of the country propel them, and 
as the law directs. A French architect is re- 
ponsible daring ten years after completion for 
any errors or omissions in the works entrusted 


to his care; he is able to sue the contractors ; | 


bat the client first sues him, and the brunt of 
the battle is generally borne by himself. In 
days when the insertion of the thin end of the 
wedge was a more difficalt operation than at 
present, the Rev. Sydney Smith was wont to 
advoeate the sacrifice of a bishop as the fittest 
preparative for reform, and we are sanguine 
enough to believe that the consumption by fire 
of a president or honorary secretary of the Insti- 
tate would condace to an amelioration in the 
present system of building practised by London 
architects, especially if the responsibilities of 
the latter were a little more defined by the 
Legislature, and the penalties attached to their 
calling a little more accentuated. 

In Paris, a calamity like that known as a 
London fire is not of frequent occurrence; at 
least, we seldom read of such a thing, and still 
less seldom see it. But it is averred that there 
is no publicity in France,—a great mistake; for 
there is now so much publicity that even private 
life is hourly sacrificed to it. Besides which, a 
sensational piece of intelligence is quite as much 
appreciated by the Paris journals as by any 
Daily Telegraph or Lloyd's Weekly Messenger, and 
the story of a disastrous fire could be made, 
under skilful treatment, quite as telling as a 
wholesale butchery at Pantin or Denham. We 
repeat, that a house gutted by fire from base- 
ment to roof is a very rare sight in Paris; and, 


| of late years, it may safely be asserted, a chimney 


on fire is the worst that happens to alarm the 
inhabitants of the new quarters of the city. 
Fires, though, do occur in many parts of the 
French capital, and were the houses built on the 
game model as those im London, the loss of life 
would be enormous, seeing that every Paris 
house contains on an average what would be con- 
sidered in England six households, of more or less 
importance, not to mention stray lodgers in the 
roof or upper floor, and shops, stables, and 
coach-houses on the ground story. very day 
accidents necessarily from the careless- 
ness of one or the drunkenness of another ; while 
the numberless flues required for the many houses 
contained, as it were, within one house, the 
calorifére with its ramifications of hot-air pipes, 
the ever-hot fowrneau on every floor, the muslin 
curtains hanging to every window, the silk and 
chintz which cover the walls of the better-class 


apartments, all contribute to the risk of destrac- 


tion by fire,—destruction, however, which seldom 
ota the limits of the apartment in 
which the fire occurs, as. many instances suffice 


to ve. ate 
ohage the secret, or rather the principal, 








— 


reason why there are so few really “ disastrous 
fires ” in Paris is to be attributed to the ex- 
tensive use of plaster in the interior of all habi- 
rations. Plaster, besides being employed for 
all purposes to which lime and hair are applied 
in England, is used im the construction of floors, 
roofs, and staircases: these are hourdés in 
p'aster,—an little known beyond the 
walls of Paris. It is performed in the follow- 
ing manner :—The iron joists are fixed in the 
walle at- a distance of 2 ft., or a little more, 
apart, and connected by iron bars, about half 
an inch square, hooked to the joists and laid 
consequently at right angles to them on a level 
with the bottom flange. On these bars, which 
are placed also about 2 ft. apart, long thia 
slips of iron, about three in number, are loosely 
arranged between the joists, and parallel to 
them. Here the smith’s work ends, and that 
of the magon commences. Planks are tempo- 
rarily attached to the under part of the floor, 
close against each other, forming, as it were, 
the ceiling of the room below. Rubble or hollow 
bricks or platras are then thrown on these 
planks until the whole space between the joista 
is filled throughout their entire height; liquid 
plaster is then run on, and soon finds its way 
between the rubble, binding it together and 
forming a homogeneous mass: so quickly does 
the plaster set, that in twenty-four bours the 
planks can be removed, and the ceiling and 
cornice completed. To fix the parquetry, small 
oak sleepers are required ; these are laid upon 
the joists at equal distances, and set in plaster ; 
the oak flooring ia then nailed upon them. 

Although the fronts of Paris houses are built 
of stone—and this is compulsory in the princi- 
pal thoroughfares—staircase walls, when the 
stairs are of wood, and the rest of the work of 
similarly cheap construction, are sometimes 
built in pan de bois; but this strange contradic- 
tion is counteracted by the use of plaster. In 
such walls, and indeed in all framed partitions, 
the spaces between the rough oak posts, which 
are of enormous scantling, and covered with 
large nails, are filled up with plat:as, that is, 
blocks of old brick or plaster emanating from 
the demolitions of old buildings, and the whole 
is run and coated with plaster so effectually as 
to render it often difficult to ascertain whether 
a wall so built be of brick or wood. A wooden 
roof is treated on the same principle; purlins 
and any cross pieces of wood are enveloped in 
plaster, and this coating has saved, in our own 
limited experience, more than one roof from 
destruption. Besides the extensive use of plas- 
ter by every branch of the building trade, Paris 
may be said to enjoy its enviable immunity 
from fire by the universal employment of iron 
in the construction of floors; the substitution of 
oak for deal in almost all carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work; and last, though certainly not 
least, the custom of paving all kitchens, no 
matter on what floor of the house they may be 
found, all subordinate rooms, passeges, and ser- 
vants’ bedrooms with earthen tiles, though of 
the commonest description. ; 

To judge from the numberless fire-insudance 
speculations, fire-engines of every description, 
fire-escapes, more or less complicated, and the 
elaborate organisation of the fire-brigade, the 
British mind has, after a long and bitter ex- 
perience, come to regard fires as part of the 
business of a great city,—a necessary misfortane 
out of which it is as well to derive as much good 
as it is possible to obtain out of evil. Londoners 
have acquired a morbid belief that fires are 
inevitable, and that to fall by an element which 
was created to destroy is only a natural con- 
sequence of human existence. It must be 
within the recollection of many that the Times 
correspondent, at the last Paris International Ex- 
hibition, terrified the Londoners by an appalling 
description of the wooden or rather pasteboard 
partitions which were being constructed by the 
exhibitors of every nation, and was thereby 
instrumental in burdening that over-quoted 
martyr, the British taxpayer, with the cost of 
stupendous iron doors to guard those picture 
galleries, which were said, let us hope er- 
roneously, to contain the best examples of 
British art of that period, while the master- 
pieces of the modern French school were 
defended from the public and from fire by @ 
woollen cord, thrown across the dosewA?s Mr 
maining thus, ight and da , un er e ° 
policemen and pompiers. The Eoglish authori 
ties were, no doubt, right, though the Fench can 
hardly be said to have been wrong, each country 
viewing fires afver its own fashion ; ; 
they are circumstances of every-day occurrence ; 
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tothe latter, accidents which are more easil) 
averted by well-drilled and intelligent sentinels 
than extinguished by the skill and bravery o! 
the moet experienced firemen. The long story 
of London fires would lead almost to the sup- 
position that as the facilities for saving life are 
perfected the number of fires increases; but 
herein lies a question to be answered by those 
more experienced than ourselves in the principles 
which serve to govern large communities: 
suffice it that it is an axiom of constitutional rule 
that a Government should do nothing for ite 
children except at the very last extremity, when 
abstention would become a crime. The honest 
poor are thus driven to become paupers because 
only as paupers are they entitled to relief, and 
London is “ protected ” from fire only when the 
fire has betrayed itself, and the duty of putting 
it out becomes a public obligation. 

Who, that watched the Parisian firemen at 
their ceaseless rounds in the Great Exhibition 
building of 1867 will doubt the excellence of 
their training and the working of a system 
which is founded on prevention rather than cure. 
The pompier is not the sturdy individual whose 
jolly features glisten as brightly as the helmet 
which covers them at so many a London fire. 
He does not command the respect of his country- 
men; the fair sex neglect him, and, though 
sought after by an inferior order of bonnes, he 
is subject to the derision of small boys, and 
slightly regarded by the great society of 
domestics at large. His pompes, too, are not of 
a class likely to inspire respect amongst London 
firemen. No prancing steeds drag them at fall 
gallop through crowds of busy people, to the 
imminent hazard of human life ; while in country 
towns a procession of pompiers, attended by 
their pompes, is remembered with a smile, and 
elicits the oft-expressed hope that they may 
never be put to the test. Whatever credit is 
due to French firemen,—and Paris is under great 
obligations to them,—is owing to their vigi- 
lance; and an inspection of the great theatres 
and large public buildings, when full to over- 
flowing, will bear out this assertion. Though 
Parisians are ignorant of those brightly-painted 
machines which cause so much delight to in- 
cipient youth in the English capital, though 
they possess no colossal fire-escapes to astonish 
the untravelled at all hours of the night, they, 
nevertheless, sleep undisturbedly, because, with 
them, “disastrous fires” are rare. They are 
content with the zeal of their firemen, but trust, 
with a higher wisdom, to the good materials 
employed in the construction of their houses, 
and the skill with which they are manipulated 
by the trained workmen of a regenerate city. 

Wittiam H. Waite. 











AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHITECTURAL | hexagonal tracery. These windows are fljej 
STUDENTS. with stained glass of a diaper pattern, supplied 


Mr. E. fuarps, of Lancaster, has arranged to 
give a series of lectures to the members of the 
Architectural Association and others, at Lincoln, 
and on its neighbouring churches, during the 
last week in August. His object is to promote 
the practical study of the history of arcbitectural 
art in England throughout the four centuries of 
its finest development, and he invites all who 
desire to have assistance in their endeavours to 
know how to see and study, and to record, describe, 
and draw what they see, to attend this meeting. 

All pupils, therefore, of any practising archi- 
tect in connexion with the Institate, Archi- 
tectural Association, or provincial professional 
associations, will be freely admitted to those 
lectures and excursions, for which Mr. Sharpe is 
now making the necessary preparations at 
Lincoln. 

We recommend such of our student readers as 
can conveniently manage it to take advantage of 
this offer on the part of one who is a thorough 
master of his subject. 








THE NEW CHURCH AT ROATH, SOUTH 
WALES. 


A new church bas been erected and opened 
for divine service at Roath, at the cost of the 
Marquis of Bute. It is built on the site of the 
old edifice. The new church is in the Early 
Geometrical style. Its plan is a Latin cross, the 
chancel pointing eastward, and the nave, of 
course, to the west, with a north and south tran- 
sept, and in connexion with the latter there is a 
chancel aisle and vestry. The mausoleum of the 
old church, in which severa] of the ancestors 
of Lord Bate are interred, is pregerved near the 
north transept. The church is built of New- 
bridge stone in thin courses, with Bath stone 
dressings. The roof is of small green Bargor 
slates, supplied by Mr. Owen Davies, slate mer- 
chant, Cardiff. Each apex of the roof is sur- 
mounted with an ornamental carved cross. It is 
intended to complete the structure with a tower 
and spire, in the former of which a peal of bells 
will be placed. This is not yet commenced ; 
but an estimate of the cost of construction has 
been given to Lord Bute, and it is now under 
consideration. The church has two entrance- 
doors, the principal one being at the southern 
side, approached by a porch, and leading into 
the southern transept ; the second is at the west, 
and leading into the nave. The porch is orna- 
mental. It has an open roof of stained wood, 
with circular arches and moulded ribs alter- 
nately, and a wooden cornice is supported by 
stone corbels. It is lighted by a two-light 
window. 





WHO VOLUNTEERS FOR PALESTINE ? 


WE are glad to hear that the committee of the | 
Palestine Exploration Society have been dis- | 
cussing the desirability of having an architectural | 
draughtsman as assistant to the engineers who 
conduct the operations at Jerusalem and else- | 
where in the Holy Land. It is felt that the! 
technical illustrations of buildings and construc- 
tions have been hitherto inadequately rendered. 
What they want is a young man well versed in 
his art, who should be able to make illustrations 
equal to thoge in the Count de Vogiié’s charming | 
works, and be ab'e to dircriminate between the 
different styles. He should be a fit companion 
in subordination to bis chief. With the limited 
means at the disposal of the committee, little 
more could be offered him than would meet the 
expense of his outfit and support while abroad. 
His main remuneration would be found in the 
experience he would there acquire, the advantage 
of visiting foreign parts, and a certain reputation 
and connexion resulting from being associated 
with such an enterprise. At the same time he 
must be a young man well taught in his art; of 
amiable and obliging disposition ; earnest, enter- 
prising, of steady habits; and ready to work 
hard; above all, a gentleman. There must be 
several young men in the profession, sufficiently 
able, enterprising, and independent in their 
means, who would join such a project if the 
opportanity were offered them. Who volunteers 
for the new crusade? Weare not ina position 
at this moment to say that such an appoint- 
ment as we have alluded to will positively be 
made, but it seems more than probable, and the 
appearance of a likely volunteer on the scene 
would tend materially to bring about a realisa- 
tion of the scheme. 


open tracery work above. 





The church is provided with sittings for 400 
persons. The seats are all open, and of pitch 
pine stained and varnished. It is laid with a 
wooden flooring, except in the aisles of the nave 
and transepts, which are paved with plain black 
and red tiles. The walls inside are lined with 
white Tymawr and blue Staffordshire bricks, and 
ornamented in bands, and with different designs, 
worked in with blue and the Bute red bricks. 
The nave and transepts are covered by an open 
timbered roof, the principals having moulded 
arched ribs, and being su by carved 
corbels and capitals, and columns of Bridgend 
stone. Running around the walls jast under- 
neath the roof is a battlemented cornice with 


In the centre of the church the roof rises to 
the belfry floor, and the ceiling is octagonal in 
shape, and of wood, divided into a ‘number of 
panels, with moulded ribs and carved bosses. 
The tower will rise above this, and will be sup- 
ported by four arches which now span the nave, 
transepts, and chancel. The chancel arch is 
composed of five moulded ribs of alabaster, 
Radyr, and Bridgend stone in alternation. This 
arch is supported on double capitals, between 
which are columns of Bridgend stone, and the 
two upper ribs rest upon carved corbels, The 
arch spanning the nave is of similar design and 
construction. The arches of the transepts are 
plainer; except for the varied colours of the 
stone, and the moulding and carving. This por- 
tion—the body of the church—is lighted as 
follows :—At the end of the nave is a large four- 
light window, with moulded at the head. 
There are two single-light windows at the north 
side, and one piercing the south wall. In each 
transept there is a large two-light window, with 


by Sanders & Co., of London. It is j 

light the church at night. by og ey 8 
gas chandelier in the centre of the 
building, and in addition there will be two 


ues by means of 
patented apparatus of Mr. Perrot, of Bolton, vse 

The chancel is divided from the nave by a 
screen, pierced with moulded panels of a cingue. 
foil pattern. The chancel is paved with orna. 
mental tesselated pavement, supplied by Mr. W 
Godwin, of Lugwardine. The chancel walls {, 
the height of 9 ft. are lined with alabaster (all of 
which, with the exception of a small quantity 
from Staffordshire, was brought from Penarth) 
which is varied with stone from the Radyr 
quarry and the Forest of Dean. Above this the 
walls are of the same nature as those alread 
described, except that they are ornamented jn 
red and blue brick, with crosses in diamond 
panels. The chancel roof is of stained wood 
arched, and divided into twenty-four panels, with 
moulded ribs and carved boxes at the intersec. 
tions. A plain battlemented cornice rang 4)! 
round. The stalls for choristers are of ‘pitch 
pine, moulded and carved. The chancel aisle 
is divided from the chancel by a screen of sir 
moulded and carved arches, composed of alabaster 
and Radyr stone, with columns of Bridgend and 
Mansfield stone, the capitals and bases being of 
a white lias from the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
on-Avon. Above the screen rise two arches, 
supported in the centre by a large octagonal 
column, with carved capitals, of Bridgend stone. 
The space on the south side of the chancel screen 
is intended for the organ-chamber. The chancel 
is lighted by a large east window, which it is 
expected will eventually be filled with [painted 
glass by Lord Bute; it is a five-light window, 
with tracery of the Early Geometrical style at 
the upper part, and above this rises an arch, the 
vouchers of which are turned with black and red 
bricks alternately. 

The old church was rezed to the ground some 
two or three years ago, and the erection of the 
new one commenced early in February, 1869. 
The whole of the work in connexion with its 
construction has been done by Mr. T. Williams, 
of Cardiff. Mr. J. T. Merson was clerk of works. 
The carving is from the hands of Messrs. E. 
Clark & Son, of Liandeff, who executed the 
sculpture work at Llandaff Cathedral. The total 
cost at present incurred in the erection of the 
church is about 6,0001. The architect was Mr. 
John Pritchard, of Llandaff, diocesan architect. 
Mr. Williams carried on the restoration of Llan- 
daff Cathedral, and has recently completed two 
churches in London, and another in Yarmouth, 
besides several other large works in progress. 








NORTHERN NOOKS. 
THE CASTLE AND VILLAGE OF DOUNE. 


WE must confess that it is getting every day 
more and more difficult for the poor artist or the 
wandering antiquary to pick up anything new 0 
the course of his journeyings to and fro. Wedo 
not speak of the Continent in this case, although 
that is bad enough in these days of “ excar- 
sionists.” We never hear of or see 4 band of 
this modern peri institution within 
100 yards of our vicinity without unconsciously 
repeating Pope’s famous and most expressive 
couplet :— 

“ Intrepid then o’er seas and lands they flew; 

Europe they saw—and Europe saw them too! 

It was an excellent joke of Charles Lever when 
asked on one occasion by an Italian lady of rank 
who those curious English tourists were she 88” 
going about the country in such equivocal — 
to answer, “ Madam, they are unfortana 
people rather affected in their brain, who . 
travelling for the — of their health under 
the ch of a keeper 

Wandering some weeks ago through - 
picturesque region of the Scottish Highlan f 
which is known to the Sassenach by the name ° 
“ the Trossachs,” we cast anchor for two or ~— 
days at the village of Doune, which is situated 
in that neighbourhood, and lying on the — 
of the south-west borders of Perthshire. a 
notes we then made may mate to sagem 
out,—more particularly since it wa ° 
spot in the district that her Majesty rs 
overtake during the course of her Trossachia 
tour. ‘ 

Of the village itself, however, we have very 





a rose-light above, surrounded by circalar 


little to say that would interest archite¢- 
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aders. It is the property, we may 
we a least in greater part, of the Earl of 
Moray ; and is beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Highland ae are Doubtless, it is 
retty, particularly if seen from a 
ra Ps pl Asis but, at the same cigh- 
it is very polluted, as most of these — 
illages are. Nothing is more wonderful, 
‘n our estimation, than the simple fact of 
how long the spirit of progress is in hing 
such romantic walang > ee Sanitary 
science there is almost or rec ble. 
There are, no doubt, @ few decent shops and 
houses in the main street; but as a general rule 
the cottages are miserably small, low roofed, and 
heavily thatched. — They have no water supply 
excepting that which i derived from the con- 
taminated river; Or, WOrse still, surf 
drawn from & soil of privies and ateie t 


means of street wells; no drains but those) i 


which consist of stagnant open ditches along the 
ides of the village footpaths. As to anything 
of the shape of a water-closet, you might as well 
wek, a8 Diogenes did with his lantern, through 
the streets of Athens for an honest man! Such 
4 sanitary innovation would seem to be a con- 
venience and a necessity far beyond the require- 
ments or even the conception of the primitive 
inhabitants. For these reasons among others 
it is that people who often leave the town 
for the pure air of the country, or at least in 


guest of the pure air of what Milton described as | i 


“the villages and farms,” may find themselves 
miserably disappointed and mistaken. They 
will get a change of air in all probability; but 
whether it be a change for the better is a ques- 
tion we may leave for the present unanswered. 
Something was said to us in extenuation about 
the great difficulty of getting building feas—a 
circumstance which seems to be an inherent 
defect in all the systems of Scottish entails; but 
it is questionable, if even these facilities were 
more readily given, whether the of 
how to build healthy houses would be comse- 
quently forthcoming or put in practice. Such 
is not the case in larger towns in Scotland. 
Even the slender scavenger-work of the is 
done by a very poor and underpaid of the 
Poor-Law Board of the county; and the public 
wells of the town are all repaired and kept in 
working order by voluntary subscription ! 
' The 7 of Doune, which was at one time 
amous for the manufactare of 
skene-dhus, and other implements in an 
ments, much in demand by the warlike High- 
landers, was direct beyond the — of Look 
Katrine, and the pass of Lenny. vestige of 
this trade remains. Even its onoe celebrated 
cattle-markets have been swallowed up by 
Falkirk trystes and railway transit. The great 
source of employment for its imhabitants is 
now found in the colossal cotton-works of Dean- 
ston, which have been the foundation, we were 
told, of several Glasgow fortunes. Towards 
these works we pass the river by crossing that 
ancient “ Brigg of Teith,” immortal in story, 
since it was erected—as the original inscription 
on the south parapet signifies,—at the sole cost 
pHa * “ Robert Spittal, at the request of 
ret Tudor, 
Doel! 1506? the Queen of James IV., anno 
A good deal of fun has been made, at the ex- 
Pense of the shade of the said Robert Spittal, 
‘oncerning this bridge : but let us compare this 
useful “foundation,” and its chivalrous origin 
— the loose and indiscriminate method of en- 
in Sore useless hospitals, which is still the fashion 
aaa a and we may then be prepared to 
er Mojesty’s tailor” in rather a high 
tiche among the list of public benefactors.* 
Although Doune containg one of the best 
pare of the enormous barn-like Presby- 
a1 Village churches which are so thickly 
tiene all over Scotland; and althongh it is 
te oe “toun” in the district, it is not of 
Se uae Kilmadock [? the Ohurch of 
hs, oc} is the original and still the | 
chanch nw, designation of the parish. 
church, indeed, has long been in rains; but the 
still nt % Which we made a pilgrithage, 
pe: about two miles westward from Doune, 
one), 28d to Callander, in @ picturesque but 
Cane coattion, overlooking the banks of the 
od deme We seldom have seen so solitary 
the foumdvn,e, Cemetery. Smith, of Deanston, 
erof the cotton-mills, and the inventor 
* This anci 
Teed sd repre’ by tae ten chee Seey, Dane 
bur, e of Messrs, D. & T 8 4 
py - The rosdwa: be » Stevenson, 0... of Edie- 
the crest of the pt —— needs additional railing 





of subsoil ploughing, lies buried here; and 
Cupples, the amiable and warm-hearted clergy- 
man of the district, reposes near the de- 
serted and hoary ruins of the ancient charch, 
under a neat marble tombstone, contain- 
ag touching and appropriate epitaph, which 
is due, we suspect, to the filial affection of 
his son (the author of “The Green 
Hand”) ; there are numerous old and 
curiously-carved horizontal slabs, with half- 
obliterated inscriptions, which record the virtues 
of the “Feuars of Doune,” for the last two or 
nee <— ooh epitaph runs thus :-— 
e grave of James Smith of 
died on the 10th of June, ame a "A 
an 8 


g 
z 


_ In the first place, we may easily discover that 
it is of great antiquity. It is obviously a 
mistake to suppose that it was founded by the 
Duke of Albany, as we are constantly in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was, of course, in many cases 
compelled to sacrifice historical accuracy to that 
splendid combination of the romantic and the 
pictaresque which characterises his writings, 
seems to be the author of this belief. In one of 
his notes to “ Waverley,” he tells us that “ Mur- 
doch, Duke of Albany, the founder of this stately 
pile, was beheaded on the Castle-bill of Stirling, 
from it was possible he might see the 
towers of Doune, the monument of his fallen 
greatness ;” but this statement is not alto- 


a 


! 
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An examination of the lower courses of the ex- 
ternal walls shows us that these are all 10 ft. 
thick; indeed, in some places,—particularly 
overhanging the impetuous river Teith, which, 
at one ‘ime, may have washed round the em- 
bankment, the masonry is 12 ft. thick, and is 
chiefly composed at nearly every point of rough 
irregular and ill-built rubble, which contrasts 
with the regularly-built, hammer-dressed, and 
compact cornices above. The latter masonry 
also possesses all the solid features of squared 


and hewn quoins and lintels, which belong to the | ‘ , 
‘romantic! Here he may think of the ignoble 


feudal architecture of a later age. In fact, 
there are evidences of various kinds of mason 
work, and, what is more, of different kinds of 


e. 

A good deal of importance has been attached 
to its site, which is well selected ; and is even at 
this day extremely secure and commanding. 
Doune Castle stands upon a triangular promon- 
tory formed by the junction with the river Teith 
of the pretty mountain stream (now sadly 
diminished in volume) named, as we have men- 
tioned, the Ardoch. It is thus inaccessible from 
two sides of its walls, while the remaining ground 
had ebviously been intrenched, and the walls 

by a deep moat. Seoure natural 

sites of this sort were seldom selected by the 
Norman nobility in Scotland, and were always 
the resort of the native chieftains of a former 
. The Castle of Edinburgh, which is un- 
questionably built on a Celtic site, was considered 
impregnable before the invention of cannon. 
Bat look, on the other hand, at Caerlaverock, in 
Damfriesshire, which is exposed on every side 
by land, and is also easily accessible through 
the shores of the Solway by sea! Indeed, the 
site itself, and its name, is at once suggestive 
of a very ancient period of warfare,—a period in 





which hill forts of the rudest construction con- 


. 


stituted alike the nucleus of the fu 
and the feudal castle. etre pae 
_ The Castle of Doune, as its present remains 
indicate, consists of a compact quadrangle, about 
106 ft. square. According to Mr. Billings, “the 
bastioned square tower of the fifteenth century 
is the ruling feature of the edifice; but the 
buildings are of various ages, and among them 
= oe pr cagarapteas and remains of the 
gular turrets of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.” The tower at the north- 
east corner is 80 ft. high, and still exhibits the 
crow-stepped gables which supported the roof. 
Of course, the entire roof is gone,—more than a 
hundred years It has never been distin- 
guished by any id architectural decoration, 
such as we see in Stirling Castle, or in the inte- 
rior quadrangle of Crichton, in Mid Lothian. A 
place of strength it has always been,—a strong 
fortress, in fact, at the immediate base of the 
Grampian Hills, and therefore of great strategic 
importance. Nevertheless it also possesses a 
certain air of departed granaeur and extinguished 
royalty, recalled to our recollection by 
the flagstaff: on the tower, which still, we believe, 
on some occasions displays the Royal Standard 
to the northern breeze. 

The bartizans of the curtain and towers are 
still admirably preserved. One of the old grim 
gargoyles still projects on the northern front. The 
gateway, as well as the principal window open- 
ings, are constructed with very flat Gothic 

there are noble specimens of 
in the eastern flank of the tower. 


noa—zmost p during the wars of the 
Commonwealth. entrance is by an arched 
gateway on the morthern front of the great 
tower; and the portcullis is still preserved. 
The portcullis isa curious example of interlaced 
and welded —_ bars. Valuable lessons in iron 
construction design are lying, unsought for 
and unheeded, in some of our rudest aa most 
ancient buildings. 

Inside of the gateway, on the right hand, is 


the old guard-house, which, by a dark entrance, 
is with a dungeon, designated the 
“Black Hole.” This, it is clear, must have 
been for soldiers. On the left hand is the 
warder’s which is also connected 
with an inner chamber, entitled the “Thief’s 
Hole.” wMMiguinnd ont must have been in- 
tended for caterans, or cattle-lifters. 
The remains of the great dining-hall, whose 


wooden rafters, we were assured, were built into 
certain stables and cow-houses of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, measure 63 ft. in length by 25 ft. in 
breadth ; and the kitchen chimney is still 
to be seen, ing from one side of the 
apartment to the other, immediately underneath 


| the hall, suggestive of the days of oxen roasted 


whole, and of lambs spitted like grouse or black- 
cock! The baronial hall, where the lords and 
ladies held their state, is situated in the first 
story of the tower, a narrow staircase from which 
leads to the battlements. From this elevated 
point may be obtained an extensive survey of 
the surrounding country; and here, if he 
think proper, the visitor may get poetical or 


treachery of the Duke of Albany, the chivalry 
of James IV., the sorrows of Queen Mary, the 
fate of the Regent Moray, and the adventures of 
“ bonnie Prince Charlie,” with all of which its 
history is identified. Bat the exquisite beauty 
of the scene and the grim ruins of the old 
castle itself will probably for the moment 
occupy his mind, to the exclusion of all other 
subjects :— 
* Among thy woods grey turrets rear 
Their heads in solitary splendour : 
They braved the wrecks of many « year, 
And ef p erag ne oes surrender ; 
Though eir lords have bow'd to fate 
‘And pass’d and left them desolate | ” 

This beautiful stanza, which occurs in a for- 
gotten ode to “Scottish Freedom,” written by 
Dr. Moir, the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
some thirty years ago, precisely suggests the 
sentiment with which all students of nature and 
art, of whateoever style, grade, or denomination, 
should view the ruins of the ancient and royal 
Castle of Doune. , 

It only remains to add that Lord Moray, to his 
infinite credit, is exceedingly careful of the 
castle; and his deputy, Mr. Macdonald, is not 
only an excellent archeologist, but a celebrated 
salmon-fisher. This gentleman resides in @ 
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ANCIENT CAST-IRON STOVE.——Firtzentu Century. | 





very neat cottage hard by the gigantic syca- 
mores of the ancient avenue, and the only | 
inhabitants of the old castle that we could dis- | 
cover during our visit were a couple of milch 
cows browsing peacefally on the rich grass of its 
spacious court-yard. 








ANCIENT CAST-IRON STOVE, COBURG. 


THE stove which is the subject of our illustra- 
tion is remarkable not only for its design, but 
more especially for the material in which it is 
executed. We have examined it most carefully, 
and there cannot be the least doubt that it is 
cast iron, and probably the earliest example in 
existence of the use of that metal. The casting 
is all of the very roughest description, and no 
attempt has been made to remove the marks of 
the castings. The same panels are used several 
times over, and in places where they did not 
exactly fit, they have been cut down in rather 
a barbarous manner. The figures are in 
slight relief, and the whole design is treated | 
more like wood than metal. It is probable | 
that the mdtrices were carved in wood. The | 
intelligent custodian of the castle informed us| 





that the date of this stove was known to be 
1472. We were unable to find any date our- 
selves, but this would answer to the style of orna- 
mentation displayed in the canopies and other 
details. The arms displayed upon the stove are 
those of the house of Coburg, and are finely 
treated ; in fact, they are by far the best por- 
tions of the whole work. The saints represented 
on various portions of the stove are the Virgin 
and Child, St. John the Evangelist, and St. 
Sebald (?). This singular relic of the Middle 

stands in a hall scarcely less remarkable 
than itself. It is a perfect Medisval “ Ritter- 
saal,”’ with a beautiful carved wooden roof, and 
is quite fall of ancient armour. 








THE NEW CHARTER-HOUSE SCHOOLS. 


WE give this week a view of the New Charter- 
house School buildings now in course of erection 
on a most suitable site, of some sixty acres 
in extent, at Godalming, in Surrey, recently 
purchased, 

The present schools, built for the Charter- 
house, at the time of their foundation early in the 
seventeenth century, are, on completion of the 





Mer 
new works, to become the property of the » 
chant Taylors’ School: so that they will conti 
to be used for educational purposes as herett 
In the foundation establishment, ae ciesh 
tion is provided for sixty boys, co “* this 
masters, for a matron, and mane oie) 


ibrary comrhon room for the masters. 
The heed pens and second master’s — 
have each been arranged for the convenien’e © 
fifty boys, and each is provided with priv® 
rooms for an assistant master and o matron. * 
The boys’ dormitories are partitioned eet 
cubicles, only one boy occupying each ; 6” . 
are in both mn private stadies for the a 
boys. The plan has been arranged © © 
additional py nents dining-hall, &., 
ture time. 
i fate on et 
ane aoe ea inaes and sohool baildings *° 
connected with each other by ope nee oe 
The building is faced with the rag ston a. 
on the estate, part of the green sand forme’ 
The dressings are of Bath stone. tes and the 
The architect is Mr. P. O. Hardwick; 
contractors are Messrs. Lacas, Brothers. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS. 


At the last féte in the Botanic Gardens, in the 
Regent’s Park, the table decorations sent in 
competition for the gold medal offered by 
H. R. H. the Princess Mary of Teck, attracted 
much attention. The gold medal was awarded 
to Miss E. Blair, 10, Spencer-road, New Wands- 
worth. It was graceful, but chiefly noticed for 
the idea it exkibited of concealing the pots of 
growing plants beneath the table, and of the 
plants growing in the midst of the other decora- 
tions. One of the second prizes was conspicuous 
from the plants of the centre ornament being 
arranged and blended with a handsome coral 
ornament. The plan of inserting flower-pots 
into the tables, so that only the flowers growing 
in them are visible, is one not at all likely to 
become general, necessitating, as it would, the 
cutting of tables and table-cloths; nor is it 
desirable that it should; in fact, it is a mistake. 

On one of the tables was a large glass centre- 
piece, consisting of three receptacles for flowers, 
one above the other, the top one being filled with 
green, a small fountain springing in the midst, 
and casting tiny jets upon it; the lower ones 
consisted entirely of green leaves and white 
flowers. Two other equally large glass-stands, 
with white and green in the centre, had branches 
coming from the second glass, on which hung 
white glaes tubes, with flowers in them, vibrat- 
ing at every footfall. 

A huge block of ice springing up from the 
midst of green ferns was in the centre of 
another table, surrounded by glasses, with one 
flower in each. This isa dangerons device. We 
have seen a lamp of ice so placed descend into 
a fair lady’s lap. 

A centre-piece, filled with water-lilies and 
ferns, was as effective and in as perfect taste as 
any design displayed. This was exhibited by 
Mrs. Walter Fawcett, of Weatbourne-street, Hyde 
Park, who has before now shown her artistic | 
skill in similar competitions at the Horticultural 
Gardens. This work of hers at the Botanical 
certainly deserved a prize. 








ARBITRATION v. STRIKES. 


Tur striking events which have taken place in 
Liverpool during the past two years are likely to 
leave a salutary effect upon the actors in them. 
The proverb “Once bit, twice shy,” seems ap- 
plicable. Both employers and employed have 
suffered so much, that all branches of the build- 
ing trade, except the masons, are desirous of 
adopting a more rational plan than fighting it 
out whenever a difference arises. To this end it 
is proposed on both sides to establish a public 
court of conciliation and arbitration, whose deci- 
sions shall be final, and binding on all ; and the 
chairman of the Master Builders’ Association 
has been requested by representatives of the 
Joiners, house-painters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
and plumbers to convene a mass meeting, for 
the purpose of forming such a court. It is to 
be hoped that by that time the masons will see 
the necessity of joining their brethren. 








CORN EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, 
COMPETITION. 


Arter nearly three months’ deliberation on 
the part of the committee of the Corn Exchange, 
the award has been made. Thirteen designs 
were sent in by as many different architects in 
reponse to invitations addressed to them. Of 
these, the design of Mr. Stock, of Dake-street, 
London Bridge, bas been selected; that of 
ren Robert Hesketh and Thomas Henry 
“ atson, of No. 7, Royal Exchange, and 9, Not- 
ingham-place, London, has taken the second 
Place; and Mr. Crossland’s the third. 

We bave already given the names of the 
architects invited to compete, and some corre- 
Peatence, on the part of one of them who 

eclined to send in under the conditions pro- 
posed, 
aun committee having peremptorily refused 
bi mittance to any representative of the press, 
W five no account of the designs submitted. 

® had particulars before us last week, written 
a, es Connected with the affair, but of course 

‘clined to make use of them. When the com- 
Petitors were examining the ground, one of the 
ey: we are told, said,—‘ I know who will 
. it; the architect who proposes to pull down 

® whole of the buildings in Seething-lane, and 








Who does not mind how much money is to be 


spent—he mvet go in for something bold to 
astonish them.” 

Whether or not this prediction has been fal- 
filled, we cannot say: committees, who take 
refuge in secrecy, necessarily expose themselves 
to damaging inferences. . 








THE COMING INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Ovr art-workmen and manufacturers who are 
to be moved only by money considerations, if 
such there be, must look about them. We learn 
from a report made to the Belgian Commission 
by M. Corr-Vandermaeren that the delegate of 
the French Commission, with the hope that his 
countrymen will take a large share in these 
annual exhibitions, has secured a very con- 
siderable space in the Exhibition of 1871. But 
besides this,—and this is the remarkable innova- 


new Law Courts, the Temple, and the old Inn 
ranges, to which it would give direct access, 
would appear to make it more desirable than a 
narrow and tortuous line of streets, like those 
of “E. B.,” which are 100 yards farther off! 

As to the question of expense, the “ E. B.” 
line of demolition from Newcastle-street to 
Little Queen-street would be longer by above 
150 yards, and therefore more expensive, than 
the first proposed line, which would utilise 
Norfolk-street and Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The 
purlieus about Clare-market might be much the 
same cost in either case, but, if at all practicable, 
the down line by Strand-lane must involve a 
disproportionate amount of ontlay; for in fact 
it must have issue in Sarrey-street to the 
Embankment. 

“ E. B.” is mistaken as to the curve in a line 
drawn from Gate-street to Southampton-row. 
The line is drawn direct to Vernon-place. It is 
not, however, essevtial to the establishment of 





tion,—he has succeeded in obtaining authority 
to construct, at the expense of France, a spacious 
annex, which will cost, it is said, from 250,000 
to 300,000 francs. This structure, separated 
from the principal building, is to be placed, by 
means of a gallery, in direct communication with 
the French departments. It is intended to! 
receive, being put there for their sale, all the 
objects which the French exhibitors should wish 
to send there,—with this one stipulation, that the | 
productions be of the same nature with those | 
which shall appear in the place itself of the! 
Exhibition. Every object sold during the day 
may be delivered to the purchaser the same | 
evening, after the doors are closed; it must, | 
however, be replaced by an article of the same | 
kind the next day, before the Exhibition is opened. 
The exhibitors themselves are alone to be there 
for the sale of their productions in the annex. 
The English Commission has not only granted 
the authority eolicited, but it has resolved to 
take measures to make it general, by according 
it to other countries who may wish to follow 
their example. The annex will become the free 
storehouse, where every industry in its turn will 
find a sure means of giving activity to and 
developing the sale of its productions, by opening 
relations with all the countries where English 
commerce is to be met with. M. Corr said 
afterwards, he had assured himself, with 
pleasure, that a great part of the iron employed 
in building the palace at South Kensington, will 
be of Belgian manufacture. 








NEW STREET FROM THE STRAND TO 
HOLBORN. 


Tue line of street from Norfolk-street by the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, suggested in the 
Builder of the 25th ult., has been objected to by 
a correspondent, “ E.B.,” who points out another, 
as he says, and a much better line, viz., from 
the Embankment through Strand-lane, across 
the Strand by Newcastle-street, thence through 
Clare Market in line to Little Queen-street, and 
so across Holborn to King-street, there taking 
up, by a circuit, my line to the North-Western 
Railway. 

Had “ E. B.” taken a view down Strand-lane, 
he must have seen that it was but 7 ft. wide, 
and turned off eastwards, at an angle of 20 ft. 
from the Strand; and that to have an issue on 
the Embankment, clear of King’s College, five 
or six houses must be taken down at that end 
of Surrey-street ; and also that if the line of 
Newcastle-street were made continuous, it must 
cut down more than one half of King’s College, 
issuing at Somerset House, the terrace whereof 
must shoulder in the embankment angle of his 
new street. But, infact, there could be no open- 
ing for it, as the lofty central portion of the 
College, together with the lower end of Surrey- 
street range, closes the line, and shuts off all 
the river view. - 

Across the Strend there is a curvature in 
Newcastle-street, which is only 30 ft. wide in 
the mean, besides that for about 150 yards 
there is a rise of 1 ft. in 20 ft. of its gradient. 
His proposed line might be cut from the janc- 
tion of Stanhope and Houghton streets to Little 
Queen-street, in a straight line; but thence 
again, as a look at the Ordnance map will 
discover, there is a deviation by an angle ex- 
ceeding 10 ft. from the north-west direction of 
Seymour-street and Woburn-place, at the point 
of incidence (Vernon-place). 

The plap of new street given on the 25th ult. 
is at least a direct line; Norfolk-street and the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inn are fine thoroughfares 


| free intercourse between the Strand and Holborn 
| that the proposed line should be carried further 
northward on its first inception. 


Long-acre, 
Great Queen-street, the theatres, and all that irre- 


_ gular network of streets between Covent-garden 


and Lincoln’s-inn-fields must be at once relieved 
by such an open route; and the existing masa 
of dull shambles would follow in due course in 
the march of improvement. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. . 


Sewage Utilisation.—The two bills for utilising 
the sewage of the towns of Blackburn, in Lan- 
cashire, with a population of 80,000, and of 
Reading, in Berkehire, of 30,000, which have 
been introduced by the respective corporations, 
have been passed by committees of the House of 
Lords. The Bills empower the corporations to 
parchase large tracts of land on which to utilise 
the sewage by irrigation, and were keenly op- 
posed in the Commons as well as in the Lords. 
A very long string of witnesses appeared against 
them, but the evidence in support of the disposal 
of eewage in the manner proposed was deemed 
conclusive. 

The New Sewerage Works at Hatfield.—The 
new sewerage works constructed in compliance 
with the requirements of the River Lee Con- 
servancy Act, have been publicly opened. The 
works have been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. T. W. Grindle, engineer to the Corporation 
of Hertford, the cost of them being defrayed by 
rates, levied on the inhabitants of the Hatfield 
Dreiaage District. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
who will now take possession of the works, has 
agreed to keep them in repair for twenty-five 
years, on condition that the sewage is to be 
deposited on his land at Billett Common, to 
which place it will be conveyed by gravitation. 

The Metropolitan Board and the Sewage Ques- 
tion.—Sir John Thwaites and about twenty-four 
members of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have paid an official virit to Leamington, ac- 
companied by Mr. Keats, the consulting chemist 
| of the Board, for the purpose of inspecting what 
| is called the “ A B CO,” or alam, blood, clay, car- 
bon, &c.,system of treating town sewage. Sir John 
and the deputation were conducted through 
the sewage works by Messrs. Sillars, the resi- 
dent directors of the Native Guano Company, 
and were accompanied by Mr. 8. U. Jones, the 
chairman of the Leamington Board. The mode 
in which the “ A B C” compound is mixed with 
the sewage was explained, the effect it has on 
the suspended matter in the sewage exhibited, 
and samples of the effluent water, afier passing 
through the subsiding canals and a large sand 
and charcoal filter, were shown to the deputa- 
tion. Specimens of the native guano extracted 
from the sewage were also exhibited, and par- 
ticulars were given of its fertilising effects when 
applied to different crops. Messrs. Sillars, in 
reply to @ proposal from Sir John Thwaites, 
stated on behalf of the Native Guano Company 
that they should be glad to allow an experienced 
chemist selected by the Board to have the super- 
vision of the works for a fixed period, so as to 
afford the Board an opportunity of practically 
testing the system. Sir John intimated that in 
all probability this offer to subject the works to 
an independent and rigorous test would be ac- 
cepted by the Board at an early date. We should 
have supposed the quantity of blood required for 
the metropolitan sewage to be utterly impractica~ 
ble, but we observe, from Land and Water, rer a 

uantity requisite (?) is something wondertlully 
Neeenemahae 000 part blood to 1,250,000 








and ready to hand, and their propinquity to the 


sewage water! Perhaps the power of the blood 
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i i i infinitesimally | although 

goes on increasing as it becomes infinitesima | 
i j letters of the | weight bro 
ee car ron wg added to the | stand, yet when the structure began to sway, 
there was nothing to check it. Probably the | similar 


alphabet, however, 
“ABO,” since, according to the same autho- 
rity,“ for purifying the Hastings sewage, - 
following ingredients are used at a roug 

average, in the twenty-four hours: 30 cwt. of 
clay, 12 owt. of alum, 14 Ib. of blood, 28 Ib. 
of sulphate of magnesia, 28 Ib. of sulphate of 
lime, 28 lb. of animal charcoal, including a 
little sulphate of alumina, sulphate of iron, &c. 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT SITE. 


Ox a motion for going into committee of |W. Ridge in the chair. It was stated that the 
eupply, on Friday, Mr. W. H. Smith moved that society now numbers over 700 members. Mr. J. 
an address be presented to her Majesty, praying =p. Mathews, who has served the Association as | 
that she would be pleased to direct that nO honorary sec 





ught perpendicularly to bear upon the 


wall against which the stand was placed helped 
to make the fall lighter; but the severity of the 
crash may be judged of from the fact that many 
of the thick supporting beams were torn 
asunder. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue members of the Architectural Association 
and their friends dined on Satarday, the 2nd 
inst., at the Talbot Hotel, Richmond, Mr. Lacy 


there was strength enough to sustain a | 


consider it most unjust for 


did not dis 





for seven years past, has | 


. retary 
buildings be erected on that portion of the been elected one of the vice-presidents; and Mr. | 
Thames Embankment which is reserved to the Thomas Henry Watson president, for the next | 


Crown, and which has been reclaimed from the 
river at the cost of the ratepayers of the metro- 


ratepayers of the metropolis had paid for re- 
claiming the land on the north bank of the 
Thames it would be unjust for the Government 
to seize it in order to erect upon it some public 
buildings. The land was required for purposes 
of health and recreation by the public, and he 
appealed to the Government not to be so unjust 
as to deprive them of it. 


The motion was seconded by Lord Enfield, and | Mr. Gladstone. 


warmly supported by Mr. Baillie Cochrane. 


| 


polis. The hon. gentleman urged that as the, 


| 





ear. 





M. DE LESSEPS. 


Tus gentleman has every reason to be satis- 
fied with his visit to this country at the 
invitation of the Liverpool merchants. Since | 
he came to London be hag been féted in va- 
rious ways. On Monday in last week he was 
present at a banquet at the Duke of Suther- | 
jand’s house, where his health was given by 
On Wednesday he was enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house, | 





3 
the plans for which this enormous sum of 241], 
charged Sa, ware 


he should look to the Commission and not 
fendant, for oo. His offer to oo was on condi 
that the plans be given up to him, w aintiff refused 
to do; in fact, plaintiff expected to be paid without 
giving anything in return. 

Chief Baron.—This seems to be entering on the question 
so recently agitated between the public and the architect 
“(te Aepinell eee tee hae 

r. Aspinall.—No ,» my 3 for there the work 
was finished, and the plans done with ; but here the work 
was not even begun, and my client could do nothing with. 
out the plans, 

Mr. Bruce.—It is really the same question, my lord; 
for if the clientis not entitled to the plans when he 78 
5 Per cent., how ean he expect them when he pays only 2} 
or 

Chief Baron,—I chall not enter on that question here, 
but give the defendant leave, in case of a verdict against 
him on this item, to move to have the verdict reduced, or 
a nonsuit entered, as the caze may be, should he be able 
to show cause before the full court. Had I known the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended | where he made a graceful return for of the ™*ture of the caze sooner, I would have ordered it tobe 
that the two acres and one-third were the abso- | awkward hostility of England to the canal by | 
lute property of the Crown as trustees for the | saying that although “the glory of making it the case stated by his counsel. He had declined to proceed 


nation at large, and that if the ratepayers of 
London wished to keep it for their own recreation, 
all they had to do was to pay down 150,0001., | four-fifths of the dues.” The City authorities custom, 


which was the estimated value of it. 


belonged to France, the duty of maintaining it With the 


would be with England, who now pays, indeed, 


are doing him further honour, and the Prince of 


Mr. Beresford-Hope and others also supported Wales, as president of the Society of Arts, hes 
| presented him with the Society’s gold medal, 


the motion. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a very emphatic speech, in- | 
sisted that the address was in flat contradiction 


to the law; and that if the House were to agree 


to thenotion it would not be competent to her 
Majesty to issue the proposed direction. The 


object of the member for Westminster was tanta- 


mount to asking the Crown (which had only a 


life interest in the property) to give up land 
worth 150,000I. for an ornamental garden, for the 
maintenance of which a further demand would 
have to be made. He warned the House how it 
came to a decision which would form a dangerous 
precedent hereafter. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Locke, Lord 
J. Manners, Mr. Cowper-Temple, and others ; 


ment by 156 to 106. 








FALL OF A GRAND STAND AT 
CARLISLE. 


Wuite the Cumberland Plate was being run 

.. for upon Carlisle race-course, a serious accident 
happened, resulting in more or less injury to a 
Upon the rising 
ground, at the end of the straight part of the 
course, where the horses always finish the races, 
an enterprising speculator had erected a tem- 
porary wooden grand stand for the accommoda- 
tion of any of the spectators who might choose 
It was 
42 ft. long, and had upon it about twelve or 
thirteen steps, the depth from front to back 
being about 12 ft. or 13 ft.; it would stand 
about 7 ft. high in front, and 14 ft. or 15 ft. 
high at the back; and it was calculated to hold 
above 400 people. The weight of the spectators 
during the excitement of the race made the 
- position, and 
im a moment the whole structure fell with a loud 
crash, all the 400 people upon it falling with it. 
The number of people wounded and lamed by the 
accident is large, but many of them were taken 
away from the ground at once by their friends, 


large number of people. 


to psy two-perce per head per race. 


stand sway from its perpendicular 


or removed in‘o tents. 


The proprietor of the stand, sa: 
Journal, was Mr. John Little, sf st Book 
Brow, in this city, who had employed a man 
named Hogg toconstruct it for him according to 
@ plan furnished. The timber seems to have 


been strong enough for the purpose, the sup- 


porting pillars being 10-in. logs, and the sup 


3 in. thick ; but it had two radical defects. The 


be placed by himself in the hands of M. Leeseps. | 





main pillars had not been sunk far enough into 


the ground, they having only been inserted 2 ft. 
deep, and—what was really the fatel defect... 


which the Prince said he had stipulated shou!d 


There has also been a féte at the Crystal Palece 
in his honour; and we learn from Ceylon that 
the idea of a substantial testimonial to him has 
been originated there, and will probably be 
seconded at Bombay. He will also be decorated, 
it is said, with the Victorian Order of the Star 
of India. 








IN PLANS. 


Tue case, Ebdy v. M‘Gowan, has been tried in the 


| Court of Exchequer, Gui'dhall, London, before the Lord 


and the House became clamorous for a division, | “bit! Beton and @ special ja 


when the motion was carried against the Govern- 


Mr. T. C, Ebdy, of Durham, the plaintiff, is an archi- 
tect, and the Rev. E. M‘Gowan, the defendant, employed 
him in the preparation of plans, &c., for several churches 
and a parsonage. Defendant bad paid 251. on account, 
and lodged 100/. in court, disputing his hability for the 
remainder of the claim. 

Mr. Seymour stated the plaintiff’s case :—His client was 
instructed by the defendant to prepare designs and speci- 
fications, and to obtain tenders for a church to cost about 
2,000/., and did so. When the tenders came in, however, 
the defendant, according to the wish of his bishop, had 
determined to build two smaller churches instead, and this 
first church was abandoned. For his services plaintiff 
ee 3 per cent., being as per scale of charges of 
the Institute, and this formed the first item of his bill, 
Plaintiff then prepared designs for the second church 
which was built, at a cost of 900/., and for this he charged 
the usual commission,—5 per cent. He also prepared 
designs for two other churches not yet built, for which he 
made no charge whatever. The remainder of the account, 
as —— the churches, ag . a of travelling ex- 
penses, stationery, postage, &c. He also prepared desi 
and get tenders x &@ parsonage to cost about 2,0001., for 
which defendant hoped to obtain a grant from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and the drawings and specifica- 
tion were sent to and duly approved by them with thet 
view. When the tenders came in, defendant refused to 
allow plaintiff to proceed with the work, alleging certain 
ge on his pert as to the church, and demanded plain- 
tiff’s a — his poe Plaintiff sent in his 
account, charging 3 per cent. and expenses, as before, also 
surveyou’s fees, but declined to oucrantior tha drawings, as 
contrary to . Defendant refused to pay the account, 
disputing the correctness of the charges as to the churches, 
and denying his liability as to the pee al er. 
He a —— a ——— preg y plaintiff, and hed a 
copy e account printed for circulation among 
clergy of the district. . 8 

. T. C. Ebdy, the plaintiff, was examined at rm pe by 
Mr. Bruce and cross examined by Mr. Aspinall, an gave 
evidence in detail to the effect stated. 

Mr. W. Fogerty, architect, examined by Mr. Bruce as 
to the usege of the profession, said, the ordinary charge 
Sper cent. for full service, besides travelling and other 

tal expenses. Should the work be abandoned 
before tenders are received, the charge is 24 per cent, ; if 
tenders are received, 3 per cent. The surveyor for taking 
out quantities is usually paid by the builder who gets the 
work ; but if the work be abandoned he is pai directly 
by the employer. In every case the ond oy are the 
Property of the a 

ross examine Mr. Aspinall.—In abandoned 

the client has no right to the = $ Does 


to him, In the case of a client dismissing an architect in 


order to some other 
= Sae’as ce ; Unless it was done by consent, 


not be given up either, 





there were not proper “ stays” put in, so that 


It was unusual and irregular 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES AND PROPERTY | 


referred. 
The Rev. E. M‘Gowan was then examined in support of 


nage because the cost slightly exceeded the 

rant, and he was dissatisfied with Mr. Ebdy. 
ney Smirke, R.A., ex»mined.—It was the usual 
aaid, for the architect to retain the drawings; 
but in case of work abandoned, he thought the client had 
| aright to them; also, if another architect were employed 
to superintend, as for works at a distance, as in the 
| colonies, he thought the drawings should be given up 
| also, 
Chief Baron, — Never mind about the works in the 
| solovies; tell us what is the custom in a case of this kind. 
| Mr. Smirke.—I think they ovght to be given up, and 
|in my own practice have acted accordingly. 1 never 
| charged for stationery. 
| _ Crose-examined,— Knew the rules of the Institute, 
| Seldom attended their meetings, Had never subscribed 
lany resolution to the contrary effect of the evidence 
| given. 

" Mr. Aspinall addreesed the jury for the defendant. 
His client, he said, had never authorised the north aisle, 
nor getting, tenders for the first church. He was in no 
way responsible for the parsonage plans, which were to 
be paid fcr by the Commissioners. — 

Mr. Bruce replied for the plaintiff. He was sure the 
jury would be indignant at the defence set up os re 
the parsonage, since it was clear, from the correspondence 
between defendant and the Commissioners, that be knew 
the latter would net be liable, The rest of the claim hed 
been —_ proved. ; 53 aot 

The Chief Baron then charged the jury. He he 
see, he said, what answer had been coe to the . 
item, It wasclear the north aisle bad been shown ae 
the plans, and the defendant must have known of it. S 
to getting tenders, if they thought these had been couv o 
manded in time, they would disallow the half per cent. oo 
this—about 102. ; if not, they shou'd allow it. He 
the travelling e also proved. The item for posteg 
and was ssatroverted by Mr, Smirke ; it was ade 
small one. As respected the parsonage, it was hardly bd 
be believed that Mr. Ebdy would have done all this ¥ 
without knowing who was to pay him. The Comininnnns 
could not be called on to do so, and the defendant 
have known this, If defendant had not dismi Chiel 

laintiff, the work might have gone on, and he edi ee 

cg | boped it w yet go on, as it appeared a the 
plans had been satisfactory both to defendant sn ~ 
Commissioners. In the meantime they were called oe 
decide whether the defendant was liable or _ ib aie 
tainly nobody else was, The surveyor’s item wd 
be questioned, as the defendant himself, by not emp 4 c 
a builder, had prevented those fees from being ante 
the usual way. The plaintiff, by not charging nye ae 
plans, had shown no disposition to be grasping 
defendant, + ati 

The jury almost at once returned a verdict for ee 
for 1064, beyond smount paid into court,—bemg = 
than the full amount of the claim, leave being oi. 
defendant to move the full court to acpi ied 
should it be of opinion that plaintiff was > si eated.) 
retaining the plans of the parsonage.—(Comm 


propose 
Mr. 8 











PREMIUMS AWARDED BY con 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINBEDS. 


Tux council of the Institution of Civil Engi- 


neers have awarded the following premiums a 


a Premium, in boo 

to E. Dobson, for. pees cen on "The Poe W ‘orks of the 

of , New Zealand.” okt, 10 

elford Premium, 1D aad 

8 Price Wi iuiame, for B oa oo be Maintenance #1 

ae A Watt Medal, tod a Pelford Premium, in ic “ 

J. Thornhill Harrison, for on “Tae Bt 

i Ex; ture.” . ; i , 

Men ee Medal, and « Telford Premium, in book 
to T, Sopwith, jun., for paper on “* The Dressing 


; they would be no use | Ores. 


ium, in books 
a Medal, and a Telford Premium, py 
ee a 
T Watt Medal, and» Telford Premium, in book 
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—_ 


, for ‘Observations on the Strength of Iron 
6. Se on the Design of Parts of Structures which 


‘oneist of those BM 
cone Watt Medal and « Telford Premium 
R. Briggs, of Phi phis, U.8., for 


dition and the Limits which govern 


Regenerative Ho Stoves for Blast Furnaces. 


9. ATelford Premium, in books, to John Grantham, for 


in| to D. Makinson Fox, 
for ‘Description of the Line and Works of the Sao Paulo 


booke, to Emerson Bain- 


# on “Ocean Steam N 
a 7) A Telford Premium, 


Railway in the Em " 
1], The Manby in A n 
bridge, for paper on “* Coal Mining in Deep Workings.” 


The council bave likewise awarded prizes to 


students of the Institution for papers. 








TADCASTER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


S1x,—Can any of your readers inform me whether the 
uardians have come to a decision in 

were to be 
: last. Surely 
three months are more than sufficient to deeide this 


deaster Board of G 
eb eae to the new workhouse? (Desi 
submitted to them the latter end of M 


competition in, Compzritor, 








ARCHITECTURAL TEACHING AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Royal Academy have decided to entirely 


remodel their Architectural School. Owing to 


want of space, the Academy have hitherto been 
prevented appropriating any special room exclu- 
sively for the teaching of architecture; but the 
removal to Burlington House has enabled them 
to build a class-room, 40 ft. by 31 ft., fitted up 
specially for that purpose. Mr. Phéné Spiers, 
a young architect of activity and intelligence, 
has been appointed the master of this claes ; and 
he has been instructed to proceed to Paris, 
(where he originally received his professional 
education) to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the present system of teaching 
adopted at the Ecole des Beaux Arte, not, cer- 
tainly with any view to the rigid adoption of 
that system, bat because it is the oldest and 
most completely developed school of architecture 
in Europe. An account of the system pursued 
there we have given on more than one oceasion. 
The new arrangements at Burlington House 
will be ready for the opening of the coming 
winter season. 

It is not very generally known, even in the 
profession, that the Royal Academy possess a 
collection of architectural casts which may 
safely be pronounced the finest classical collec- 
tion of that nature in Europe ; and no inconsider- 
able addition has been recently made to it of 
Medieval art-ornamentation. Owing to the 
unfortunately cramped accommodation in Tra- 
falgar-equare and other circumstances, these 
stores have never been made properly aveilable ; 
but the Royal Academy appear to have lost no 
time in remedying this evil in their new building. 
On a future occasion, we trust we shall be 
enabled to make known the whole course of 
study which it is intended to lay down for the 
instruction of students in architecture at the 
Royal Academy, and to make such suggestions 
*8 May seem desirable with a view to give it 
the greatest possible efficiency. 








WATER-SUPPLY OF LINCOLN. 


Sin,—Referring to the article on the “ Con- 
Cition of Lincoln,” in your issue of June 11, the 
colite rock with which the table-land is capped 
is about 30 ft. thick ; the lowest bed is incrusted 
With oxide of iron, beneath which lies a depcsit 
of ferruginous earth about 9 ft. thick, of 
@ dark neutral tint, thickly interspersed with 
hocules of iron ore, pyrites, fossil shells, and 
petrified wood, the débris of which when exposed 
.r Some time to the weather gradually changes 
in colour to a reddish colour brown, owing to the 
a of the atmosphere upon the mineral salts 
tine. Under this deposit lie the upper 
— of the lias. The oolite is trave by 
south tres from 9 ft. to 12 ft. apart, tending 
wf “easterly, also by cracks intersecting these 
table ewe? directions. Rain falling upon the 
— and speedily penetrates the oolite, and is 

"cepted by the impervious lias beneath, and 


wherever & shaft is sunk into the ferruginous 


beni water is obtained, the maximum depth 


be io tte surface of the lias, The supply can | "7 


creased by headings driven across the main 


ures: this is contrary to practice 
aml Well-sinkers, who eet follow Ag a 
4 fissure or « loss,” as they term it, thereby 


» in 
on * The Con- 
Proportions of 
otary Fans. 
= ‘A Watt Medal, and » Telford Premium, in books, to 
E. A. Cowper, for popes on “ Recent Improvements in 


instead of several. 


books, to| Wherever these main fissures out on the 

hill-side, a flow of water is the fase 4 the quan- 
tity of which depends upon the size of the 
Hence 
some peop'e say the wells are fed from the 


outlet and the state of the weather. 


Trent, because when that river is high the wells 
are full; but the Trent flows through the marls 
of the new red sandstone at a far lower level 


both is owing to the same natural causes, and 
they have no connexion whatever with each 
other, The escarpment of the lias is covered 
with herbage, and has a peculiarly undulating 
5 aa caused by landslips at some former 
ime. 


The natural supply of water in the lower part 
of Lincoln is similar to that on the table-land, 


be driven. 


of 8 company, who have a large lake or reser- 
voir about two miles distant, whence the water 
flows to their works, where it is filtered and 
pumped into the city. 
pod on ae occasions 
uildings, the power of their pumping engines 
and the number of their Rifer-haher 0 mash the 
growth of the population, and they are now 
about to obtain additional powers for further 
accommodation to the public. 
A LincoLtn HovsEHOLpER, 





MERTON, SURREY. 


On Monday last the foundation stone for the 
new National Schools at Merton, was laid by 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. The new schools 
are the gift of the late Mr. Richard I hornton, of 
Cannon-hill, in the parish of Merton, who be- 
queathed 10,0001. for that purpose; they are 
intended. to take the place of the present schools, 
which have become totally inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the parish. 
The plan comprises boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
school-rooms, with class-rooms attached to each ; 
and also residences for a master and two 
mistresses. 

The works are being carried out by Messrs. E. 
B. Gammon & Sons, the contractors, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Aldridge & Willis, 
architects, of John-street, Bedford-row, whose 
designs were selected in a limited competition. 
The amount of the contract, exclusive of school 
fittings, is 2,550. 








THE PROPOSED NEW WORKS AT THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir,—As you have described the steps pro- 
posed to be taken at the Houses of Parliament 
for providing new refreshment-rooms, may I ask 
you to be kind enough to publish the enclosed 
letters, which are necessary to enable your 
readers fully to understand the subject ? 

I should not venture to make this request if 
these letters had not been excluded from the 
papers lately promised to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. Readers of Mr. Russell’s 
letter without the context would perhaps hardly 
suppose it an answer to one on public business 
with which I had been officially intrusted by the 
present Government. Eowarp M. Barry. 


«21, Abingdon-street, 22nd June, 1870. 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to # plan for new 
refreshment-rooms and a new conference-room, which is 
stated to have been prepared by Captain eae ny 
appears to have been founded on a plan of mine, which, 
several years of study and negotiation, had been 
approved by a of both Houses of Parliament, 
r reports enclosed, 

* This plan was forwarded by me to the Office of Works, 
last year, and laid before the committee of the House of 
Commons by the then First Commissioner of Works, and 
I gave evidence upon it by his request. After the com- 
mittee had agreed on its report, the First Commissioner 
informed me that the general feeling of the committee 
was that detailed plans and estimates should be prepared 
in the recess, in order that at the commencement of the 
session of 1870 the House should have an opportunity of 
considering what should be done, He stated to me his 
intention of instructing me accordingly, and handed to me 
the plan, requesting me to retain it nding the receipt of 
such ‘nstructions, As three months were required, as 
ed by the committee, for the of the 
drawings, quantities, and estimates, in order that no time 
should be fost, I proceeded at once to take all the neces- 
measurements, and to begin the aration of the 
working drawings for the whole design an: for improve- 
ments in the ladies’ gallery, being in daily expectation of 
receiving my official instructions. As, however, I have 
not been in any way further consulted in the manner I was 
led to expect, now return herewith the plan ori 

forwarded, with my letter of July 29th, 1869, and returned 





“aving the labour of cutting one side of the 


heading, but only extracting the contents of one 


than the Lincoln oolite. The rise and fall of = a [ee 


except that the medium of filtration instead of ae by a descent of five more. 5. 
rock is alluvial sand, into which headings cannot 


The artificial supply of water is in the hands 


The water company 
increased their 


bg? = peg ee eee oe et week, (yi 
presume, ers to date of its 
iteae the Board in 1969 soi 
of the 


mI 
fi 


i 


in February last I was lied to on 
of Lansdowne for scopy of the 

g that he required it for the public 

» I at onee and ied a copy, on the 
on that the t still intended me to 
carry out my design, The copy was sent to his Lordship 


at the 
observed that 


a 
us 


It has been with some surprise that I have 

the plan recently laid before the Committee, and now sub- 
mitted to the House, has apparently been copied in prin- 
any mention to the 
° the circumstance. It is right, however, to 
say, that it contains the following arrangements, which 
are deviations from my proposals :— 

1. A greater interference is 


neces- 
sary. 4. The public entrance to the new Conference or 
Committee Room is by an ascent of five succeeded 

e light of 


the groun -floor windows on the east side of the rs” 
Inner Court is affected by columns placed in front of 
them, to cary spaeiostion above of 71 ft. in width, 
aaa =s I informed the committee of last session 

at there been no time to accurate estimates ; 
and that the amounts I had named to them for the several 
works, which referred to a much larger scheme than is 
now proposed, were only to be regarded as covering 
estimates which could not possibly be exceeded; and that 
I had every confidence that the work could be done for « 
less outlay, if carried out | tender, in the usual way. 
may also state that this confidence has been fally justified 
by the more detailed caleulations which I last 
year, in anticipation of oe the expected instructions, 
am, &c, 

(Signed) Epwarp M, Bazry. 
George Russell, Esq.” 
“ “ H.M. Office of Works, 4c., 20th Tune, 1870. 
Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Works, &c., to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22nd inst. and its inclosures, relative to cer- 
tain plans for alterations in the refreshment-rooms at the 
Houses of Parliament ; and to state that, without admit- 
ate accuracy of yourremarks, the Firat Commissioner 
declines to enter into , A ggeeas with you respecting 

the proceedings of this Office. Iam, be. 
(Signed) Gzorce Russe11, Secretary. 
E, M, Barry, Eseq., R.A.” 











TENDERS. o 
Srr,— In your last week’s issue there appeared a letter i 
signed “One of the Four,” purporting to expose what he ’ 


considers a job in the conduct of a competition for the 
erection of a house “‘a few miles from town.” 

The whole history lies in a nutshell. The quantities 
were badly printed. Some of the figures were indistinct, 
and an ingenious person, with an eye ready to pick holes 
in other men’s coats, might quite as easily make out 
33 rods as 22 rods. ANOTHER OF THE Fovr. 
«*. In that case such ‘quantities’ should not have 
been sent out.—Eb. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Towednack.—The Cornish Telegraph states 
that the old church of Towednack has been re- 
stored. The chief works effected by the resto- 
ration are the erection of new roofs throughout 
the building; the insertion of new windows; 
together with other restorations of the fabric of 
the church. The nave and aisle have new deal 
seats ; the chancel is fitted with new screens and 
oak stalls; the pavements throughout the « 
church are new; that to the chancel has , 
encaustic and other coloured tiles, with patterns 

in Portiand stone. The architect, from whose ' 
design the work has been carried out, is Mr. 
John D. Sedding, of Bristol and Penzance ; and 

the builders are Messrs. Bone & Son, of, Lis- 


Bampton.—The works at the church here are 

rapidly approaching completion. Mr. Bartlett 

has nearly finished his contract, and all remain- 

ing to be done inside is the seating, which is 

contracted for by Mr. Cowley, of Oxford, and the 

finishing the heating apparatus, partly laid some 

time since by Messrs. Bacon & Co., of London. 

Outside the church there yet remains consider- 

able work to be done. The churchyard needs “ 
and must receive attention. ‘ 

Shalford.—At a meeting of the parishioners 

it has been resolved thoroughly to restore the 

church, provided a sufficient sum of money be 

raised for the purpose. The chancel arch is to 

receive immediate attention, funds for ita resto- 

ration having been already promised. — é 

Neubury.—St. Dennis’s, Stanford Ding’ey, has 

been re-opened for divine service, after a resto- 

ration, carried out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of 

Islington. The church consists of a chance], i 
nave, and aisles, with a smull wooden tower. i 
The only entrance is by a porch on the south 

side. Two new windows have been inserted ia 

the south aisle. Four new buttresses support 

the north aisle. The outside walls have been 

newly faced with flints and Bath stone dressings, 

with the exception of the chancel. The church 

has becn re-seated with benches of stained deal. 








to me by Mr. Layard, 
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The chancel is paved with Greeley’s t : 
roof has been laid open, the materials being tiles. 
stained deal. The arches, with the piers in p 


tiles. The! side passeges, are paved with Maw’s encaustic 
oy " The entire length of one side of the 
ave church is free, as is the south transept, both on 


and chancel have been restored. While the work of | the floor and in the gallery. The pulpit is by 


i ing, it was discovered that Mr. Earp, from a design by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
ment 0 -_ een with some | and consists of a red Mansfield base, with Caen 
wall paintings, portions of which are preserved. | stone frame, in which are alabaster panels 
Oa the wall over the nave-arch is one supposed | filled with marbles of various colours. The whole 
to be a representation of the Last Judgment. is surmounted by a carved moulding. This 
Above the arch in the north aisle is a painting | pulpit is the gift of Lady Rokewode Gage. The 
of a sainted king, holding the sceptre and three chancel, which is separated by an oak screen 
arrows. On one of the pillars is a representation | from the nave, is ascended by three steps, and 
of Moses, with the decalogue. There are other filled with oak benches for the accommodation 
signs of the antiquity of this church. The work of the choir. The encaustic tiles herein are the 
eccupied about three months, and the contract gift of the Duchess of Northumberland. The 
amounted to 7001. reredos is by Salviati, of Venice, and is the gift 

Hinton Martel.—The Church of St. John the of Earl Percy. The organ in the chancel is of 
Evangelist, at the village of Hinton Martel, has great compass, and was given by subscription, 
been opened by the Bishop of Salisbury. The and built by Messrs. Gray & Davison, of Lon- 
old church, dating, some parts of it, back to the don. A corona, the work of Messrs. Hardman, 
fourteenth century, being very much dilapidated, was presented to the church by the Rev. L. O. 
was pulled down, and the new edifice occupies Bigg. The corbels and capitals are carved with 
ite site. In rebuilding it was determined to pre- emblematical subjects, noticeable among which 
serve such features of the old edifice as were fit is the holly, the badge of the Drummond family, 
and proper, and consequently the new church by a member of which (the late Mr. Henry 
assimilates in style and character to that of the Drummond, M.P.), the church was originally 
latter part of the fourteenth century. Inlength built, and its restoration bas now been car- 
the structure is about 73 ft., by 34 ft.in average ried out by his son-in-law, the Duke of 
breadth. The exterior walls are built of flint,| Northumberland. The five windows in the 
with bands of local green stone. The new wio- chancel are the work of Mrs. Drummond, 
dows, doorways, and dressings of Box-ground youngest daughter of Lady Rokewode Gage. 
store; the roofs covered with tiles and orna- | Among them are the Crucifixion and the Adora- 
mental ridges. The edifice has a nave with | tion of the Magi. There is scme glass in the 
north aisle only ; and chancel with north chancel nave from Mr. A. Gibbs, of Bedford-equare. The 
aisle, from which a vestry is screened cff. The church is slated with green and chocolate Ban- 
tower (Norman) is at the west end of the nave. gor slates. The iron crosses on the transepts 
The accommodation now provided is for 253, of and west end of the nave were done by Mr. 





which fifty-five sittings are set apart under the Poulter, of Albury. The architect was Mr. 
tower and west end of the nave for the school Blomfield ; the contractor, Mr. B. Inkpen, of | 
children. Internally, the walls are lined with Abinger; the clerk of the works, Mr. Reavell ;| 
white bricks, with bands of red brick, the Bath , and the foreman, Mr. Puttock, of Shere. The | 
stone dressings being varied by brown and green | alterations in the church have been accompanied | 
stone. The walls are built hollow, so as to: by a considerable addition to the churchyard, | 
exclude damp. The wave is separated from its the land for which has been kindly given by the | 
aisle by an arcade of four arches of Bath stone, Dake of Northumberland. The enclosing wall 
moulded and springing from octagonal piers. was built by a subscription among the parish- 
The roofs are of open deal timbers, stained, and ioners. 
piastered between the rafters. The chancel has 
a richly moulded chancel arch springing from % is ae 
trefoil - ewe The floor is onal of BMiuton’s SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
tiles, the sacrarium being Jaid with Minton’s [Pimlico.—New schools in connexion with the 
encaastic tiles. The carvings were executed in parish of St. Michaei’s, Chester-equare, Londor, 
part by Mr. Boltor, but principally, that is the have been formally opened by the Marquis of | 
foliage work on the corbels, by Mr. Weaver, of Westminster. The buildings have been erected | 
Worcester. The chancel seats are of pitch pine. in Ebury-square, on a site forming part of the! 
The benches in the nave and aisles are of deal, Grosvenor estate, given for the purpose by the 
stained and varnished. A stained glass window late marquis,and were designed by Mr. Thomas 
has been inserted in the tower by Mr. G. H. C. Cundy. The schools are built to accommodate 
Burt. It is divided into panels, with life-size 7u0 childrev, and there are three houses for the 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The teachers. The marquis,at the opening ceremony, 
original drawings for the church were prepared alluding jto the changes in the neighbourhood, 
by the late Mr. John Hicks, of Dorchester, but remarked that during bis lifetime, even, the 
the work bas been carried out under the superin- whole district had been built upon. His father 
tendence of Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth; was born in a villa upon the site of which the 
Mr. A. H. Green, of Blandford, being the builder. | Millbank Penitentiary was now erected, and 
The carving executed on the communion-table is among the ditches there, he and his brother 
the work of an amateur artist, Mr. E. Dacombe. (Lord Ebury) used to shoot snipes. There was 
Nottingham.—The foundation stone of the new also a remarkable place in those days called 
church of St. Andrew, on the Mansfield-road, |“ Jenvy’s Whim,” a kind of tea-garden, which, 
has been laid. The site is jast opposite the they were told, “great numbers of people fiom 
Church Cemetery lodge. The situation is com- Lordon, both gay and sentimental,” used to fre- 
manding, and the tower and spire will be con- quent, and where, if he was not mistaken, the 
spicuous objects. The plan of the edifice is gay were always in an enormous majority. That 
cruciform, having a nave, north and south aisles, part was then a suburb of London. The parish 
trapsepts, organ-chamber, and vestry. The now contained 10,(00 people, and the population 
entire length will be 130 ft. by 62 ft. broad. would soon be increased through the erection of 
The cost of the building, including boundary a number of model lodging-houses, to which he 
walls and all necessary fittings, will probably be desired to give the greatest possible encourage- 
about 4,8001. The cost of architect's fees,the ment. It was intended to continue Ebury-equare 
land, clerk of the works, and other items, will up to Ebury-street, and to throw open the 
swell the total up to about 5,6801. Towards adjacent ground to the poorer classes. The plot 
this sum dovations have been promised to the | of ground to the west of the schools would 
usar gn 3,272L, leaving a deficiency of at| remain open to be available if required, and 
soon ie 0% Far style of the structure will be | would only, at present, be affected by the erection 
. K aes othic. The church was designed | of a drinking fountain, which his mother intended 
y Mr. William Knight, architect, and is being | as a memorial of his father. 
carried ont under his superintendence. Mr. 
Haughton is the clerk of the works ; and Meesrs. 
R. Dennett & Co. (the builders of All Saints’ 
Church), are the contractors. 
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the seme tort of wood. The centre, and two) destructive fire in Stamboul. 


—— 
FROM IRELAND. 


Castlerock.—The new church at 

says the Belfast Newsletter, has tap ee 
for divine service. The building ig in the 
Early English style of architecture, and con 
sists of nave, with apsidal chancel, north and 
south transepts, organ-chamber, robing-room, &¢ 
Black stone, which is pecniiar to the localit, 
has been extensively employed in the work . ‘i 
this is relieved by broad bands of white Glasgow 
stone. A tower, in which it is intended to place 
one or two bells, rises from the north-west angle 
and the spire is carried to a height of 95, 
surmounted by avane. The chancel is enriched 
by stained-glass windows, at the nse of 
Lady Broce. A Caen stone pulpit has been 
presented to the congregation by Sir John 
Musgrave, bart., one of the members of the 
Clothworkers’ Company. The building will 
accommodate about 200 persons. It is heated 
by means of a hot-water apparatus, procured 
from Mesers. Musgrave, Brothers, of Belfast, 
The pews and roofs are open, and of stained 
Memel. An organ has been procured for the 
charch. The instrument cost about 300/., and 
was built by Messrs. Gray & Davison, of London, 
The entire cost of the church and fittings, as 
they now stand, amounts to abont 3,0001. This 
sum does not include the parsonage that Las 
been erected on an adjoining plot of ground. 
Sir H. H. Bruce, bart., gave the site free for 
ever, and the Baronet and Lady Bruce were also 
contributors to the building fund. The Cloth. 
workers’ Company, the Bisbop of Derry, and 
others, also assisted. Mr. F. W. Porter, archi- 
tect to the Clothworkers’ Company, London, 
prepared the plaus of the church ; and, under 
the superintendence of Mr. William Hunter, 
architect to the Church Commissioners, they 
bave been carried out by Messrs. George & 
Robert Ferguson, builders, Derry. 








Hooks Received, 


On the Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. By Six Witttam Fan. 
BatRN, Bart., C.E., F.R.8., &c. Fourth edition, 
with additions, London : Longmans, Green, 
&Co. 1870. 

In this new edition of a standard work there 
is a considerable amount of new matier, 
including a careful revision of the third 
edition, and en enlargement of the wat. 
It now contains an experimental inquiry into 
the durability of wrought-iron beams std 
girders, the influence of the force of impact, and 
a long series of changes of variable loads affect- 
ing their ultimate powers of resistance. ‘These 
researches are of high importance, when cous! 
dered as a safeguard to the amount of Joad or 
strain to which beams or girders are usually 
subjected. In this edition there will leo 
be found experimental researches on the 
properties of steel and homogeneous 10%, 
to which the architect and engineer msy 
safely refer; and as these investigations bave 
reference to a material which may ultimately 
take the place of iron where security * 
strength are required, the author states that be 
has no hesitation in submitting it to the oo 
sideration of his readers. In an sppendix 8 
given a series of experiments on timber t ’ 
beams, showing the comparative value betwee 
wood and iron in that form. It shows the pn 
ciple on which wood and iron trussed beans 
should be constructed. 





VARIORUM. 


“ The French Mind ; or, Psychological — 
of the French Intellect and Character, for 
Use of Students of French Literature. > 
Robert Harvey, B’es L. London: Tri ol 
This essay forms an interesting pon 0 7 
chapter to a work entitled “ The Masterpt 
French Drama translated and critically vd 
mined.” The essay on the same sabje™ ‘ur, 
it may be recollected appeared in the pil 
was written by a gentleman of the yen = 
as the author of = essay rye 0 : 
“* Report vo the Influence 0 

ation | Works at Beddington on the ag rt 
Tobabitants of the Neighbourhood. By 


» Tbe 
Latham, C.E. rict, Mr. 
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Croydon: J. W. 8 
medical officer of the Beddington dist roydct 
W. E. Cressey, having reported to the rey. 
Local Board that four deaths 
house in the Beddington district, 


from fever * 8 
and other cases 
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of fever, were attributable to emanations from 
the sewage irrigation farm there, Mr. Latham, 
the engineer to the Board, has investigated the 
case as regards the state of the sewage, cess- 
pools, water, &c., and points attention to what 
he considers the true cause. He shows that the 
whole of the district requires immediate and 
urgent sanitary attention, as the sewer autho. 
rities have greatly neglected its sanitary re- 
quirements. Mr. Latham denies that the 
irrigation of sewage has had anything to do 
with the production of the fever.—— The Court 
Suburb Magazine, edited by Miss Aikin Kort- 
right, and which is now in its second volume, 
contains two poetical works above the usual run 
of such contributions; one by the Editor, in 
memory of Edward Jalius Kuntze, a promising 
ecalptor of New York, who was in England a few 
years ago, and will be remembered by some of 
our readers ; the other, titled “‘ Love’s Counsel,” 
by Miss Blanche Medhurst,—a charming conceit. 








Miscellanea, 


Cumberland and Westmorland Archae- 
ological Society.—A meeting of the members 
of this society has been beld in Maryport. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. P. Senhouse, of Nether- 


Four Men Suffocated in a Gas Tube.— 
At the North S:affordshire Coal aud Iron Com. 
pany’s Works, Talke, Staffordshire, near the pit 
in which eighty men were killed by atf explosion 
between three and four years ago, four men have 
been suffocated in a tube used to carry waste gas 
from the blast furnaces to the farnace boilers. 
The tube is 50 yards long, and 4 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. It had been cleaned and repaired 
except some trifling matter, which three of them 
went down to do prior to the resumption of 
work. They were missed half an hour after 
they went, and search was made for them every- 
where except in the tube, the last place thought 
of. The fourth had gone into the tube in search 
of the others, and was also missed. The three 
men who first went in were found lying as if 
asleep in the middle of the tube, and the last, 
who was also dead, was five or six yards from 
the entrance. ‘The tube is placed horizontally, 
and has an entrance at each end, besides several 
holes in the plates along the sides. An air tube 
is alongside to supply fresh air to the tube, 
and there is also a shaft by which a strong 
current of air could be drawn through the tube, 
and all the gas taken away. Both these ap- 
pliances were easily commanded, and if the men 
had been careful, they would not have met such 
horrible deaths. 


The Countess of Huntingdon’s College, 





ball. Mr. C.J. Ferguson called attention to a 
portion of the Roman wall near Pike-hill, between 
Lanercost and Birdoswald. He suggested that | 
the society should pay for the diversion of a road | 
near the place in order to procure the remains 
Dr. Bruce said that, so far as he could judge, the | 
place referred to was the site of a Mile Castle ; 
and farther, it was a castle of considerable inte- | 
rest. There were three altars, one of which was | 
at Lanercost and two at Rockliffe. It was 
desirable, therefore, to keep the site. The mem. 
bers and their friends, under the guidance of Dr. | 
Bruce, proceeded to visit the Roman camp, and | 
the field, not far distant from it, where the recent 
valuable find of Roman altars was made. The 
party next proceeded to Netherhall, the seat of 
of Mr. J. P. Senhouse, near to which a pavilion 
was erected. At the front of the pavilion the 
whole of the altars recently discovered were 
placed, and numbered in the order of the finding. 
After the visitors had examined these interesting 
and valuable relics of a by-gone age, Dr. Bruce 
read @ paper concerning them. He said that 
never before probably were the antiquaries of 
this district able to rejoice over such a sudden 
acquisition of treasure as they had before them 
to-day. Within a brief space, not less than 
seventeen altars had been exhumed on a spot of 
ground outside the camp of Maryport, and all of 
these, with a single exception, bear ingeriptions 
which are distinctly legible. The Bewly.dis. 
covered altars, however, excepting that they 
supply us with the name of Marcus Menius 
Agrippa, do not farnish us with a date, but 
he would venture to suggest that the latest 
belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius. He 
thought, moreover, that they were buried in the 
spot where they had been found long before the 
abandonment of Britain by the Romans. The 
spot lies at the distance of about 360 yards 
from the Roman camp, which overlooks the 
modern town of Maryport in a northerly direc- 
ton, The altars had been clustered together in 
& space somewhat circular in its character, and 
of about 60 ft. in diameter. After referring to 
the pits in which the altars were found ; the 
Persous by whom they were there placed ; the 
nscriptions upon them; their form; and by 
Whom they were erected, Dr. Bruce said on one 
‘mportant point these altars failed to give the 
information antiquaries had long desired,—that 
z what was the Roman name of the camp of 
—o The members of the Society were 
: rtained at Iuncheon by Mr. and Mrs. Sen- 
a after which it was arranged, according to 
Pe sir mn. that they were to drive to Pap- 
hoe and Dovenby, where a paper upon the 
oa hae from Maryport to Papcastle, by the 
‘ - F. L. B. Dykes, was to be read, and 
Taces of the road pointed ont. 


St. Nicholas'’s Church (for Mariners), 
Pe pg Ascension Day, May 26th, the 
Duke my his official landing in Manritius, the 
servi . edinburgh was present at the opening 
Chareh 4 new Mariners’ Church. St. Nicholas’s 
of a jet; Port Lonis, is erected on the extremity 
Hard? from a design furnished by Bishop 
ye ard, at @ cost of about 1,8001. For many 

+» 80 old bulk had served both as a church 


Cheshunt.—The memorial-stone of a new builc- 


| ings to be erected in celebration of the centenary 


year of this college, has been laid by the Ear! of 
Shaftesbury. The building which forms the 


first portion of work contemplated by the com- 


mittee consists of a rectangular block 121 ft. 
long, 26 ft. deep, and 3 stories high, having 
slightly projected wings at each end. On the 
ground floor are two lecture-rooms and six stu- 
dents’ rooms, all entered froma corridor stretching 
behind. On the first and second floors are ten 
students’ rooms each. At the west end of this 
range of building is the tower, containing on the 
ground floor the main entrance, and above two 
students’ rooms. Behind this entrance are a 
lobby and the principal staircase. There is 
also to be a secondary staircase at the east end. 
The students’ rooms will average 16 ft. by 11 ft. 
The work will be executed in brickwork with 
Bath stone strings, arches, plinthe, and other 
enrichments. The architects are Messrs. 
Landers & Bedells, of London; and the builders 
Messrs. Dove Brothers. 


Wewspapers and Advertisements. — In | 
the Sheriff’s Court, Mr. Blacklock, of Georgiana- | 
street, Camden-town, summoned Mr. Edward | 
Lloyd, proprietor of Lloyd’s Newspaper, for) 
“damages for not igserting an advertisement | 


correctly.” The advertisement in question 


related to the sale of a house, and plaintiff | 
averred that he had sustained a loss by “16. 


years’ lease” being printed instead of “18.” 
The defence eet up was that the utmost care was 
taken to epsure the correctness of all advertise- 
ments, but that in the present instance it was 
impossible to determine whether the figure was 
a six or aneight. Mr. Commissioner Kerr, after 
inspecting the original copy, was of the.same 
opinion, and at once gave a verdict for defen- 
dant, with costs. Advertisers should be careful 
how they write their advertisements, and reflect 
on the trouble and waste of time illegible writing 
causes. 

Manchester.—The work at the new Town- 
hall is progressing favourably, the walls being 


grained sandstone. Will Mr. Waterhouse accept 
a suggestion? It is that the octagonal lantern 
on the tower should be raised. On the working 
drawing now on the ground the lantern, even 
in elevation, looks somewhat low and heavy in 
proportion, and, of course, in perspective, will 
appear more so. The comparatively bold detail 
of the Town-hall wil], we fear, redace Mr. 
Worthington’s Albert Memorial adjoining to the 
appearance of an architectural toy, though a 
pretty one.—— Ona the 6th of August the new 
park at Manchester is to be formally opened,— 
an occasion which appears to be considered of 
some interest by the inkabitants. 


The Stone Trade.—We understand that at 
present this trade is very brisk in Yorkshire, 
large orders being in band for both home and 
export. The most remarkable order is one for 
a very large quantity of stone for Peru, a con- 
siderable portion of which is being supplied 





And a8 & residence for the seamen’s chaplain. 


from this neighbourh0od. 


Accidents, — At the inquest held on the 
bodies of the three men who were killed by the 
fall ofa travelling-crane at the foundry of Messrs. 
Fawcett & Preston, Liverpool, and reported in 
the Builder last week, it was shown that the 
accident was caused by the parting of a cast- 
iron shoe fixed at the end of one of the longi- 
tudinal beams, for the purpose of trussing it up. 
A flaw was discovered in the casting; but 
whether it was an old one, or recent, could not 
be ascertained. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘‘ accidental death.” In such acase as the above, 
where enormous strains are occasionally placed 
on moving parts, to be afterwards removed and 
lefc standing, a change in the molecular condi- 
tion of the metal takes place, and it would be 
advisable to substitute steel instead of cast iron. 


Hereford Congress; British Archzeo- 
logical Association.—The programme runs 
thus :—Monday, September 5th, Address of the 
President, Examination of Antiquities in the City 
of Hereford, the Black Friars, Coningsby Alms- 
houses, the Museum, Inaugural Dinner; Tues- 
day, Examination of Herefurd Cathedral, After- 
noon Excursion to Kenchester (Magna), and 
Credenhill ; Wednesday, Excursion to K:lpeck, 
Abbey Dore, Rowlstone, Grosmont Castle and 
Church; Thursday, Excursion to Leominster, 
and thence by carriages to Monkland and Stret- 
ford, Dillwyn and Weobley ; Friday, Excursion to 
Llanthony Abbey ; Saturday, to Ledbury, East- 
nor, Wall Hills, and the Herefordshire Beacon. 


Great Increase of Fever in Liverpool.— 
The rapid increase of fever in Liverpool has 
created a feeling of alarm in the minds of the 
members of the select vestry of the towao. Ib. 
was reported last week that the parish Fever 
Hospital was overcrowded, there being twenty- 
three cases in it more than it was fit to accom- 
modate; and that during the week one of the 
paid and thirteen of the assistant nurses hed 
been struck down by fever. The governor 
reported that if it went on increasing, as it was 
likely to do, very large arrangements would 
have to be made in urder to meet the unusual 
increase of cases. 


Hexagonal Maps.—A simple scheme fo- 
easy identification of and reference to localities in 
maps has been invented by Mr. John Leighton, 
and was exhibited at the Institute sowée and 
the conversazione of Sir E. Sabine. It consists 





now 3 ft. or 4 ft. above ground, and the masonry | 
and execution admirable so far. The stove used | 
is from Spinkwell,—a remarkably hard and c’ose- | 





merely in the hexagonalisation, if we may so call 
it, of the map, each hexegon representing a mile 
in extent, beginning with a central hexagou, and 
adding series to series round about it till the map 
is covered. By means of numbers and colours, 
or other indications on the map and on the 
street lamps, localities and distances could easily 
be ascertained. 


The London Working Men’s Clubs.— 
'The Marquis of Salisbury has kindly given per- 
| mission to the various metropolitan worki g 
|men’s clubs and institutes to make their 
annual excursion this year to the grounds of 
| Hatfield Park. The marquis has also cousented 
| to grant the visitors the privilege of admission 
‘to his mansion and private gardens,—the visit to 
| the mansion to take place at the commencement 
(of the day’s proceedings. The excursion will 
| be on Monday, the 8th of August. 


Window Gardening.— On Wednesday even- 


| ing, the Duchess of Sutherland presided at an 
i ceremony, and distributed some 


seventy prizes to parishioners of St. Philip's, 
Clerkenwell, in the schoolroom, Anwell-street, 
Pentonville. These prizes were awarded for 
success in window gardeniog, and in industrial 
employments at home in leisure hours ; an exhi- 
bition of window plants, and of the products of 
this industry, having been held in the echool- 
room. These local exhibitions do much to main- 
tain that love of home which it is highly 
desirable should be encouraged among the poor. 


The Rockery in Finsbury Park.—A 
writer in the Gardeners’ Magazine condemns the 
waste of money incurred in carting and cement- 
ing together the heap of kiln-refuse in Finsbury 
Park, dignified with the name of rockery. “ It is 
much to be regretted that this park, which has 
been designed and laid out in such a tasteful 
manner, should be disfigured by what is nothing 
more nor less than a heap of mere refuse from 
the brick-kiln.” 

Proposed Science College for Worwich 
and Norfolk.—A committee has been formed 
for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments for calling a large city meeting t+ con- 
sider this important questio2. 
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Completion of St. Paul’s.—The advertised | i 


j 


public meeting in promotion of the fand for the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral was held at 
the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion-bouse on 
Wednesday, the Lord Mayor presiding. Amongst 
the speakers were the Bishop of London, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Ear] of Carnarvon, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., Mr. 
Walter, M.P., Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. A list of subscriptions 
amounting to nearly 25,0001. was read. 


A Lift and a FPall.—At the Clifton Down 
Hotel, Birmingham, four housemaids and a male 
assistant, all of whom were at the top of the 
building, entered a lift for the purpose of being 
conveyed to the ground floor. When the lift 
had descended to the fourth story, a cog-wheel 
at the top suddenly gave way, and the lift fell 
to the bottom with a tremendous crash. Two 
of the girls and the yourg man sustained frac- 
tured legs; but the other two, though severely, 
were not dangerously hurt. 


Scotland.— Mr. David Thomson, architect, of 
Glasgow, has been employed by the heritors of 
Dalry parish to design their proposed new church. 
After examination of many charches lately built 
in and around Glasgow, they selected Eastwood 
parish church as their model, and have engaged | 
the services of its architect, Mr. Thomson, to | 
build them a new charch, seated for 1,100, and | 
designed upon the same principles. 


Gift of an Hospital to Bolton.—The late | 
Mr. Stephen Blair, who for the last sixteen 
years was provincial Grand Master of Free-| 
masons for East Lancashire, has left 20,0001. | 
for the erection of an hospital in Bolton, to be | 
called the Blair Hospital, on condition that | 
within three years a suitable site be purchased | 
somewhere in the Bolton Union. A sum of | 
10,0001. has also been left for its endowment. | 


Drunkenness in Liverpool.—The fearful 
increase of Drunkexnees in Liverpool has fre- 
quently been the subject of comment of late. 
One day in last week there were no fewer than 
135 persons—71 males and 64 females— brought 
before the magistrates, charged with being 
drunk and disorderly in the public streets. 
Nearly 200 people were brought up for the same 
offence on the previous day, 


Corn Exchange for Rochester and Chat- 
ham.—Tenders have been lodged for the erec- 
tion of a new corn exchange. The number of 
tenders was very large, the lowest sum being, it 
is said, considerably above that fixed by the 
corvoration for the erection of the proposed new 
buildings. The architects of the new corn 
— are Mesers. Fiockton & Abbott, Shef.- | 

eld. 


Disgraceful State of a Cemetery.—Tie 
Dudley people are complaining, not without | 
cause, of the condition of their borough ceme- | 
tery. A portion of the wall is broken down, and | 
the mounds of the dead are appropriated by the | 
street urchins for various gymnastic sports, 


Trade Dinner.—The artisans in the firm of 
Messrs. Pitman & Cuthbertson (late Hayward & | 
Pitman), decorators, Newgate-street, had their | 
twelfth annual dinner on Saturday last. It was’ 
held at the Rye House. The arrangements were 
under the superintendence of Mr. Garey and 
Mr. Roy, the two foremen of the firm. 


Speaking Tubes in Churches,—A palpit | 


in @ new church at Chicago is said to be provided | 
with a copper speaking-trumpet, which is con-| 
nected with eleven pews, where, with rubber 
hose and cup attached, the deaf may enjoy a 
sermon as well as those not so unfortunate. 











TENDERS. 


For erecting a new infirmary, for Wigan and the dis- 


rict, ty itr Sane architect, Quantities fur- 






Bed & BOMS oeecccccscesceccese 

Wade, Brother a a 
ee ondunnping vee 14,772 12 8 
sigh & Co. oo... 13,969 0 0 
Warburton, Brothers vee 18,860 0 0 
Bridge dcsiarhivnietiaitate iis + 13,715 0 0 
Fairclough .... 13,386 19 10 


Wilson (accepted 


r 13, 
Highem, Brothers ee 


sitesi 12,803 18 0 





For the erection of a dispensary, for the di 4 
the parish of Hackney. Mr. W. Lee, pa ry —— 


tities supplied by Mesers. Linsdeli & Giffurd .@°*™ 
IUPTOU Esser cena sbedeniebacsnivbcohiee £5,678 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 5,466 0 0 
ON itll sissaneGinweskcsiaiscssse 5,393 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, ............... 5,390 0 0 
enshaw seetereseeeseseeess seiseseee 8,325 0 0 
Crabbe & Veugban (accepted)... 4,781 0 0 





For the erection of the floors over Nos. 300, 301, aud 
02, Strand, Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect. The quantities 
supplied by Mr. T. T. Green :— 

Scrivener & White (accepted) ... £1,826 0 0 





For building fire-brigade station, in Ladbroke-road, 
Notting-hill, for the Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. 
E. Cresy, architect :— 

Shurmur (accepted) ... ..+++:.0+++ £1,844 0 0 


For the erection of a sisters’ home and hospital, Mark- 
street, Finsbury. Firet portion of the works, e re- 
mainder to be based on the eame schedule. Mr, J. 
Brooks, architect. Quantities supplied pA J. Young :— 

? 








Peery & C0. cccseveccccsss soventoerons 229 0 0 
Brown & Sons 3,225 0 0 
Poster ........000 3,198 0 0 
Hill & Sons ... 148 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ....0.0+ carvoneseoss ‘ 00 
Longmire & Burge — ..ssecsssesee . 3,002 0 0 
Te emROW ociececccscestecveccoccves-cse 3,057 - ; 





For works, at 111 and 112, Whitechapel High-street 
for Mr. J. Gurney, Mr. G, Sparks, architect, Quantities 





supplied :— 
- Ashby & Son sade maanaacral £671 0 9 
OGRE. acecsseerettcvncnasoeian 599 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Weldram 696 0 0 


* Accepted. ae 





For alterations and repairs, at the Shoreditch ete 


' Schools, Brentwood, Essex, for 8 the 
r 


of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. . W. Lee, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Linsdell & Giffard :— 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram* .,..... 1,377 0 90 
* Accepted. 


For general repairs and new story to No, 13, Notting- 
ham-place. Mr. Northcroft, architect :— 





WERE OO. cevecenerocenceonens ens 6 Uc Ue 
Bhepherd ....cccorrosscrssseovsccsoreseres 350 0 0 
OD oc ciessnscsiisacsecianenunhk sbenbaneire 340 9 O 
Perrin, Brothers ...ccocosecssersceserere 334 9 0 
PREMARIN .10cccscnces vorsssaresersoscqagesone 302 0 O 
RONG srikisevescnccntshinksceticvnctodsitiacs 287 0 0 





For new front, and entirely refitting the ground-floor, 
bar, &c., at the One Tun, Chandos-street, Strand, for Mr. 
W. H. Lappin. Messrs. G, Knight & Pickering, archi- 
tects :— 


Langmead & Way ...........scoressees £744 0 0 
| ee chbtoepehnocvogheraneens 660 0 0 
Terty (QOUMG) ..cccoctcesdeccevacevee 698 0 0 





Fcr two shops, in Houndsditch, for Mr. D. Davies ;— 











ROE catinciotateneaeiene pheenundnpeenons £2,257 0 0 
RIT . accaustinnssinanioneiinbtenebat 2,189 0 0 
Blackmore & Morly  ..........s000 2,050 0 0 
COND on. seccsctcinsasccaussicseteovaghicnses 2,139 0 0 
Redkin 2,125 0 0 

1,987 0 0 
1,972 0 0 
1,969 0 9 
1,945 10 0 
,925 0 0 
OG Te TIRED | incoscesusconsnsccntans 1,990 0 0 
TMB GMOO o0s..cccecsconsnsncttnicensecs 1,889 0 0 
Thomas & Oa. ..csesagssinosemaevs 1,360 0 0 
Building Company ...............00 1,789 0 0 
WOE, steistccedcisistienainsiicniiad 1,783 0 0 
Perry, Brothers (accepted) ...... 1,760 0 0 
TAEDD  ccncncseesraanitngserecctenbanidanie 7418 0 «0 
For Presbyterian Church, C’apton. Messrs, J, Tarring 
& Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
INL, .. < canpneumnisaiosnrveupectiihien £5,632 0 0 
PION cactontssamesantissmaeidanudeumns 6,362 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,.,,.... . 4,695 0 0 
UNG iscnkisiinitnotbiatiaiatitinnioaiiin 4,683 0 0 
BAG) & Bee i conccsnrsects Os sosncnccgons 4,650 0 0 
Dove, Brothers  ......cccccceesserene 4,635 0 0 
CUTIE  Sancsccccccissnnrtcckscuaicios 4,683 0 0 
Luscombe catatectiiivdccdcies RG: @ ® 
Shurmur ‘ 4,444 0 0 
Browne & Robinson  ........0000008 4,378 0 0 
TERA ons... seccnesscdevabtieshens . #112 0 0 





For two houses, semi-detached (one with shop), at 
Southend, Essex, for Mr. Z, Warren. Mr. T. Goodman 


architect. Quantities not eupphed :— 4 







FONE ctin sxssconvtensaene coplosécevens £1,175 0 0 
Cushing (Enfield)... + 1,04 00 
Cushing (Southend) 1,040 0 0 
 ctrciing BOE OE: 927 0 0 
Gaalithe ©. cicscosccrassitiia 698 0 0 
Saunders (accepted) . 838 0 0 





For erecting house, &e., in Falcon-lane, Clapham 
Junction, Messrs, D, Haylock & Son, architects :— 

















Blackmore £299 10 0 
Shiliito . . 20810 0 
King . - 29510 0 
Gibson . 27700 
Spinks.... 273 0 0 
Barrett - 20 0 0 
Cooper 259 0 0 
Anwill . 245 0 
Ward. ovesanaenensaesenrentnerene 22419 6 
Boon ( pted) ~- 220 0 0 





For Christ Church, Clapton, Mr. W. Wigginton, archi- 
tect :— 


Dove, Brothers ..... Saeieta 
Axford & Whillier * 





For three pairs of cottages, and three pairs of lod 
at tert Sussex, for Mer. : Svaharest. tix Dibble, 
architect :— 


OBI: encesesepsaneune euabseneser sosveoars £2,768 0 0 
| RT ELT RCE ESE 2,767 0 0 
SRG UU isa cision ibctbadsthascantnnans = 00 
UY oi asecencoseinschainiadaibens ow. 2,230 0 0 
OWUEUS  sccitsiinsbiasesiociiacen ves 2,014 0 0 





For additions to house, Ree 
Dibble, architestse> * Ate Rowell, Dorking, x, 


Well, Pump, te 
Inkpen APRA ORC REORE REDO DERE Cen Eee £650 — 








apene sertessarersenereeies O89... £63 

L n k Dudley aaa in ae ee 

weve 000"... 0 
Hemblin ossreecsersesatecrserves BH) ,...., 2 9 

For alterations and decorations to No, 
a No. 28, Faton square, 

Lawrence & Sons Poe eetserensces one £1,182 00 
Brase om» 1,152 0 9 
Shaw - 14109 0 ¢ 
M‘Lachlan (accepted) ............ 1,(86 16 9 





For completivg the erection of tw i. 
win, #6 Breatford-road, near Kew, for Mr. C. Cite 





























". W. Cutler, architect :— 
uret £1,659 0 9 
Whiting 1,491 11 9 
Moore 1,249 0 9 
Archer 1,235 10 9 
Peck 1,226 5 0 
Cawdron 1,192 0 09 
Littlejohn . 1,166 6 06 
Holding & Dickins ................. 1,125 0 9 
Beales & Tal o.. sccivccssscccscsssess 1,088 0 69 
1,029 9 9 
Hoare & Cleland .,...ccecseeeseveeees 1,015 9 0 
Hennings & Som ..........ccccsseres - 985 00 
Leaver... - 9000 
Warr 832 210 





Arrived too late, 

















eocococo 
cococo 





For alterations to premises 
street, for Mr. Kine. Mr. N 
Newmar & Mann 


6, and 7, Fenchurch 
oseph, architect ;-— 
«-. £4,766 0 0 


















Myers & Sons 4,625 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 4,590 0 0 

FOSS ..osesees eateeces. 4,490 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. 4,360 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 4,20 0 0 
Henshaw 4,272 0 0 
Conder 4,266 0 0 
Perry, Brothers 4,237 00 
Ashby & Sons ... ee 4,229 0 0 
King & Smt ...scsccsccsscees-seesseeee 3,980 0 0 





For the erection of an additional story, &., to No. %, 
Sloane-street, for Mr. Briggs. Mr. J. Bradbury, src 
tect : 





evaveceves: padbesvdeactabissescasees Mee 20 @ 
Wheuek f caceveccoveccencoeass cecesaserecs 261 18 0 
EAD sirorsosoriaceienntinuneanpecvevepapnvaiinin 250 6 0 
Richardson (accepted) .............+ 220 0 0 





For works in additions, &e., to the Olive Branch, Bari- 
street West, for Mr, 8, Headon. Mr. J. Bredbury, 


architect :— ? 
Blade (accepted) .....cssersseseeseess £3610 0 








Congregational Church, Sc., Stamford-hill.—We we 
told the jist sent to us was not correct. Messrs. King & 
Sons’ tender skould have been stated at 12,773! , and that 
of Mr. Killby, 12,4801, We must beg correspondents to 
be correct, 


= 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. 3. 0.—M, U.—W. LH. C.—T. W.—C. & Sons.— J. KM. I- 
8. 1L~W. T. P.—I. B. W.—F, F.—A.@. 8—B, Beriin~ 
R. K. 7.—R. E—M. & Bon.—A. C.—J. W. BH. K.&W- 
_—Carpiverous,—A Corndealer.—Only & Batcher.—®. F. C- 
0. & B.—K. & Bonr.—A, K.-G. M.—R. F. 8-4. 5. B~ 
.& BG. & Co.—T. M. B—B.—8, & T—J. D.—W. &-J. 6. E- 
. D.—J. R. C.—W.H. A.—B, F.C (vext weok).—E. @. (ox! weekl~ 
H. RB. B. ¢hall be put im hanc).—3tone, Brothers — 
aving appea ed elsewhere).—A. G. (take proper sdvic). 
to th. M P ie ay, ag t Act). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givits 
dresses. " 
All statements of facta, liste of Tenders, &c., must pavmacert 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
publication, 
Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers real 4 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
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UTIL: ZATION COMPANY. 
s— Sir William Wireman, Bart. orn 
Acttxc Exeusner—Mr. Bailey Denton, bg 

plans already prepared 5 nangiies the funds necess«ry for pape ser 
tion of the works, avd if required, ondertakes the execution fi, 
ee Ble fin ae Bo eodarahes Y lMecon, Balle Dans 
bees tathe ceneiee 3 or of Mr. HEDBY DOW 
COGPER, Secretary, No. 4l, -street, 6. 
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fie 





pe iA st NFS 1 INN wae ate attion a — 

‘HE TRADES’ ACUMEN: @ aa * 

Parts in anythi that ae ening. No trade should b 

winew polished Peis pF S. FUNKENSZTELN, 2, roa 
‘tes Quoc izest, Ho!born, 
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: Practical 
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THIRD EDITION, REVISED and CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 


ay this day, with 115 Double Plates (being 20 more 
Rees ood Eogravings, and Important 


A COMPLETE TREATISE 


re than were contained in the previous editions), numerous 


Additiors to the Text, in 2 vole. Impl. 4to. price 6. 16s, 6d. half-moroeco, 


ON CAST AND WROUGHT 


IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, 


Including IRON 


FOUNDATIONS. 


IN THREE PARTS :—THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE. 
By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. 0.E. &. 


author of “A Record of the Progress of i ner arg a OE A Handy Book for the Calculation of £trains 


*,* A Prospectus, with List of Contents, post free on application. 
LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





TRENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
I Either tae age or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, ee 
Lamp Columns, — Gas Pillars, “eyes Gas 


Srackets, Lamps, rns, &c. 
Public Pome Garden Fountains, Dri Foan- 


ins, Cascades, &e., varying in Price from Pad 
 intranee Gates, “Railings, Palisading, & Mocss. 
Balcony Panele, Staircase, Balusters, Newalee ¥ Verandahs, 


js, Cresting, Stable Fitti &e. 
sina os, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 


Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN 
have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Books and 
Supplementary Catalogues of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 


Paris, which they are fo en Da tre in one complete volume, 
containing several thousan 


DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each. 
Forwarded on receipt of amount, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





AXTON'S BUILDERS" ‘PRICE BOOK, 


d for Architects, Engi tractors, furveyor’, 
and all the Building Trades, 
Fer over fifty years this work has been ae 3 Se — 
thority om matters connected with 
lder’s counting-howe — be without the boot ; Loa it it Should 
referred to and used every time an estimate s out. 
Lendon: MO?PGAN & CHASE 38, Ladgate- hil). 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller 


ERFECTION im ogee pn fog 


BUILDERS and Others ® really 
RA mp be BOO) 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the 
No, 1,180, and which biteanadopied by any arg brag = gl a 
Modified Arrangement by Single 
Address, E, A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Londen, 








TO ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, & 


A GENTLEMAN is WANTED to ASSIST 

in SUPERINTEN DING the DRA WiINGand MATHEMATICAT, 
CLASS3K®% of the Evginee-ing Department of a Public Inustitation 
In addition to competency = freehand and pm em re et in- 
eluting surveying, and in el ties, it will be «a 
recommendation if he bas seme prec* jeal chumtus snce with building 
or = gy construc” fon, peo a gyn year.—Wiitten 
t Y tions, ex perie: & be 
addressei Gen R TRLLIOOF. B Req. 79, Pall-mal!, aw. ai 


OINERS WANTED. — Good Hands, 


é capable of finishing up two villas. None bat tho-e who can 
g've good person al a ee » by letter only, to Mr. NUNN, 
- 8.E. 


PAINTER also WANTED as above. None 


_ — with character as above. Send — for time and mate- 
8, 


ESIDENT PUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGI- 

} NEER residing near London has a VACANCY for a RESI- 
1 ENT PUPIL, who will hav- the opportunity of »cyniring « prae- 
tiesl knowl dgs of drain ge and. sanitary work, fons -making, sar- 
veying, levelling, y thyme? ton 8. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TAINED GLASS WORKS, 38, Bedford- 

rquare.—-WANFED, an experienc:d KILN- MAN. for Firing 
Stained Glees. One who wou'd make himscif generally usefal.— 
Apply to Mr, A, GIBBS, as above 


TAINED GLASS WORKS, 38, Bedford- 

square—WANTED, an ORNAMENTAL DRAUGHTS MAN 

for STAINED GLASS. ‘None need »pp'y but thove wheare tho- 

roughly competent for the various sty'es, and bave been engiged in 
| deawiug for stained glass —Apoly to M-. A. GIBB4, as abov-. 


WANTED, a good MILL SAWYER. 


One ured to machinery.—Apply, by letter, stating wages aad 
where last employed, to ALFRED Es PLEY, Builder, Evesham. 


























RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 


ANTED, a first-class ARCHITEC- 


TURAL DRAUGHT-M AN. State sala y, age, and full par- 
ticulars.— Address, A. B. Morgan’s News-room, Kirkg «te, Bradford. 


AN TED, an ASSISTANT i in a Bailder’s 
drawings and keeping sc- 
counts, upiealiens tr ~ aze, aoe and salary required, 
Apply to B. C PATCHING, Builder, Worthing. 








RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a good General Assistant, a 
so drat ME ENOAG EM T in a London Office. Age 26. Terms 
gene prrmees = a &, cave of Me-ers. Smith, News Agent,s 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER Secu ie at Cinaay pty ss 
do—Addeeas, D. 8. W 70, Westminster Bridgeness, 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, bya CAR- 
PR AAD om JuINER. Tied to dilapldat! > Hava 














TO BUILDERS, HOUSE 


ANTED, Constant ‘EMPLOYMENT, 


Man use! to all kinds of Houses, 
m, Uetting Houses, 


Collecti ee ‘ork, 
ecting, Ofle W. — A 
‘. a &e. ddress, 

WANTED, by by an experienced and practical 
DRAUGHTSMAN, & RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly 

versed in desigo, detail} »D, and Has carried 

out important works, aabeme produce first-class testimonials as to 

—, &c, Salary moderate.—Adidress, No, 456, Office of “ The 


Wa NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
am Pwr ene FORKMAN. penta by ewe Good roterenee, 
Palmerston, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N oe. ; 














W ANTED, 5 a Pr go of food 
Be alten ap spite, an mage ogy as AS? 
addies, C. C. 17, Bigin-creseent, Kensiugton-park, hal as 


WANTED, | an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
DRAUGHTS MAN, Well acqu:inted with ait kinds of 
building ironwork, and the routine of an tren merchant's office,— 
549, Office of “ Phe Bu lier,” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSIST- 

ANT, by a "develo general DRAUGHISMAN. Well up 

in Gothic ¢ée- ign, per-pective, and comp>'ition work. Aged 97. 
Nine — ex perfence.—A luress, A. B. 136, Cloudesiey-road, Barns- 











BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by an 
engusiensed Maa from the country. Ha: been a little ac- 
customed to building, bat practic:'ly acqua,. ted with painting, &. 
having conducted large jovos. Would accept « similar post w.th a 
Person of good position, or take the msnagewent of a printing busi- 
nes. Salary not so much an object as an engwement in London, 
References. An interview courted — Acdress, ARTHU &, Pust-office, 
Jadd-street, St. Pancras. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 
SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Is well * in 

= —_ hot-wa‘e fitting and plain zinww rk.—Address, B. C. care of 
Housekreper, No. 5, Greshum-street, EC. 


TO ARCHITEC!S : 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 
been three years and a ha!fin an ARCHITECT’s OFFIC £, 


a SITUATION as JUNIOR ASsISTANT,—Addres, A. N. Y. Post 
Office, Stratton, Cirencester. 














| ae SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, in 


the SALE ROOM, at F. BARNFS & SONS’ TIMBER 
YARD, CANONS’ MARSEL BRISTOL. on WEDNESDAY, the 20ih 
of JU LY, 1870, at HALFP- PAST ONE o'clock precisely. 
Luncheon at Half past Twelve o’clocz, 
For account of Importers, 
200 Logs Stettin O.k 
3) 00 Spruce Deals and 
10,000 Q ebce Pine Deals and Planks, principally first quali’ 
e) Miramichi Pine Plank : — 
00 3 by 11 inch Redwood Deals 
ome diuch Swedish Red Deals 
6,000 2-inch Swedsh Redwood 
6,000 Gc fle Redwood Deals and Battens 
3,000 Red and White Wood 8t. eg bes and Baitens 
500 Loads Quebec Yellow and Red Pine 
500 Loads Memel and Davzic Red = 
100 Logs Fresh Quebec Bireh 
100 Logs Board Pine Timber 
40 Wainscot Oak Logs 
100 Loads fresh Swedish Redwood Fir 
2) Loads fresh Savannah Pitch Pine 
~ BO) ame Pine Plank 
000 rds Prepared Flooring 
3,000 Palings 
50 Fathoms Lathwood 
1,00 Fresh 4 to 6-inch Christiana Sp ‘rs 
With other Goods, 
For 


Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, Joly 8, 1870 


To Contractors.—Rxtensive yee ate of eg avd Building 


Bas & SONE, Brokers. 





Mater abe, , 228 and 230, City te tne Vestry-hali. 
Me. C. DAY will SELL y AUCTION, on 
: THURSDAY next, the 2ist day of JULY, 1870, No Bevarve, 
at ONE o’ciock precisely, about 300 Lots of sound Memel TIMBER 
and BUILDING MATERIALS of of _ usual remov 
from the completion of jseveral e contract: must be oma 
On view the day previous and of . on the 


cia and of the Auctioneer, C. DAY, 25, Brunswick-place, 





TO CLERKS OF WO 


ANTED, immediately - CLERK of 

WORKS, for two or three months, to superintend the pavicg 
of streets and other work in the neighbourhood of Leicester. Salary, 
80s. per week. Trs'imonials to be sent to Messrs. SHENTON & 
BAKER, Surveyors, Friar-lane, Leicester. 


ANTED, in an ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
a good DRAUGHTSMAN. Used to ironwork.—Apply to 
141, Cannon-street, City. 


ANTED, at once, a BUILDER'S YARD 


FOREMAN. Must te. theroughly competent and expre- 

— in ss timber, management of horses and carts, & . 
ome others pb: eed apply. — Address, with fall particulars, to N. 
Omics of“ The 1 Builder. 


Ware rare a WORKING MANAGER 


fora PATENT RED-BRICK WORKS. He must be steady 

and thoroughly understand his work, O.e who understands the 

work'rg of Platt’s machine preferred, Also SETTER and BURN R, 

for HOF®MANN’S KILN. — Apply “‘ MIDLAND,” Office of “ The 
Builder.” 














ANTED, immediately, a WORKING | 
FOREMAN to the STONE-CUTTING, ani to SUPERIN- 

TEND the other branch:s of the BUILDING BUATNESS.—App'y, 
porwr hy terms and references, A. Z. J. G. Cooper, E-q High-street, | 





ANTED, a thorough FOREMAN of | 

PLUMBER one who can measure, estimate, &. Industrious, 
| sober. One understanding psiatiog, &2. would be prefer:e’.—Apply, 
| by letter, to J. T. 8. Lawless Library, Philpot-lane, B.C. stating wages 
required and where last empleo: 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, 

a SITUATION as PLUMBER, or TH&EE-B?AN H HAND. 
Country pre‘erred.— Ad/rss, 8. L, 1, B.wman's-buildiags, Alders- 
gs es'r-et, EC. 


W ANten, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 





TION ia an Architect's Office, es JUNJOR ASSISTANT. 
Swary moderate. Unexcep iomable refcremces,—Ad ‘res, H. 8. 8. 
27, Staph pe street, Loadon, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, ANO BUI LDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly ff int CLERK of WORKS, now } thengeant. 
Has just fiui-hed an extensive and first- tists mansion, W with oth r 
buildings, in ths ec untiy. Of seventeen year.’ London experience,— 
Address, C, M. C. 19, Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Waterloo-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 


TO ARCHITROTS. 
ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT as 











JUNIOR ASsI3 CANT. Neatdraaghteman. Well accustome | 
to the usual duties of an office. Salary mderate. Good references. 
Address, J. R. B. 5, Bustou-street, Easton-sqaar-, N.W. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO#3. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, aged 23 as MANAGER or CLERK, who th»roughiy 

erstands mea:uriog, pricing, purchasing, &e having been six 

years tn business on bis own account.— Address, 489, Uffive of “ The 
| Baild 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


Wy Antes, by a Young Man, a constant 


—, as Plumber, Gasfi:ter,and Painter. Two years 


Seen —Ada. — Piumber, College-place, Waitham>tow,’ 





TO STUNEWARE PIPEMAKERS. 
ANTED, a thoroughly competent Per- 
© underteke the MANUFACTURE of PiPES, 
BRICKS, TIL ‘ &e, abroad.—App'y, by letter, to B. C. 40, care of 
Mr. Abbott, Little Tower-street. 





()oMPETITION and other ARCHITEC. 


open WRAL DRAWINGS, Design 
Poni weet and Tk luk Btobing, Quowtl , Gusatiten Working Drown Drawings, ‘on 
Wisi 


UAN 
ANTS, SPEAR 


experience, is 
either for “yoy hy as ENGAGEMENT, temporary oe otherwise, 


armen, Well 
Sat ie i amg aan © 


Biston LOCAL BOARD.—APPOINT- | 


MENT of SURVBYOR.—The Local Board 








rt a 


2 aed Ie ee those of of 
Sete is 1252, eee under the Wo: Regulation The 
to devote his whele pros dae one eee will be oS 
recent Ma rriting of the candidate, together with of 
Y ine alata SATURDAY, the 30ta of 

7 © 


Public Offices, Pasford) July 5th, TS RE EEER. Cenk: to the said Board. 


Bulpers ACCOUNTANT. —Arrange- 


fairs nt® Made vith Cred 
tors, M called, 
BB gi 


alc, bes be 
B.C, 





nced, and 
zoe 
éron, , Publis kei ae Old Ji Jou 


ANTED, a practical MAN, in a small 
Manufacturing Business, He must be ‘scanpetent to in- 
pony aye joiners’ work, &, unders* and m'xiog colours, and not 
poh to make himself generally useful. If married, and without 
pe wg could have rooms on 'the premises. ry by letter only, 
, and stating wages required Hart-street, 

bdr mang w.c. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Were by a young Man, a SITUA- 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

BUILDER'S FOREMAN, or as General Foreman of Works. 

Has filled eugagemects as above in towa and country for several 

years. Is ajthorough trustworthy, sober maa ; joiver by trade ; under- 

cians measuring up, drawing, quantities, &e. Moderate wages. 
Good references.— Address, J. 8. Wycombe-roal, Marlow, Bucks, 


TO MONUMENTAL MASONS ay. OTHER?. 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
SITUATION. He is used to any branch in masonry, mr ean 
do letter work. referevce if, required.—Ad-tres:, C, A. Stone 


Mason, ao Egham, Surrey. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, bya ——— ASSISTANT, 
a RRENG AG HM . Good references.— Address, E. T. 43, 
Feley-street, —_ 











N as IMPROVER. Willing to articie himself for! a term. 
ase Brunswick-street, Stamford-street, B 





TO ere AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a permanent 
PITTATION * WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 
phy —s —, in present employ. Age 36. —Address, 461, 





ANTED,. by a Man of first-class expe- 
rience in Maible and Stone, a pa agter do as roReaator 
a nexceptionable testimon = ress, A. 
one ~ cost, Commmanelnt-seed, Peckham, 8.F. 


BERS, HOT-WATER OR GAS FiTTERS. 
eau BMT ENT, by a Strong 
Lad, aged 17, to ASSIST PLUMBERS, HOT-WATER or 
GAS FITTERS. Can —— crew barrels, and make himee If usefal 











in many ways. Address, C. H, No, 1, Bridge- 
terrace, Marrow-~ 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &:. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK. Well up ia prime — m aa - and atl oes 
rience. God nees yWa oc epun’ 
ae es = wr Grellingt» n- geet Wellington-read, Cau- 
berwell, 8. 





ys 
ANTED, by an experienced Man (just 
fini-hed a Lnege jod!, a SITUATION as FOREMAN maaan 
LAYER, or Work by the Piece. Weil 1 understands drawings 
settine out work, Good rcference.—Address, B. J. 396, Bdgw.re- 
road, N.W. 





WAseet SIT RELENGAGEMENT, as 


tire charge as General 
CLERK of WORKS, or to take the entin dome obs ay mae 


ths S weok.~ Asana, BUILDER, Post-office, 19, 9, Cluy-Tv9d, 
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576 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 


ING or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a comp tent Carpenter 
and Joiner. C-» keep men’s time. tober habits. Wage: moderate. 
Address, 383. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, as 
we ome GENERAL, FOREMAN. or to Tube Cuore: {0 1:2 
dress, G. W. 26a, Markbam-street, Che’sea. 


TANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, a 
SITUATION as he FOREMAN. Is well upin accounts, 
measuring up, &e. Has worked work for sev ral years under a 
sytem of book ———; G. A 18, East-road, City-rosd. 


ND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a 











a RE ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK. Well up ~ fice futies, pr'me cost, est’ mating, 
measuring, Sc.—A dress, 473, Office of “The Builder.” 


7ARD FOREMAN. — WANTED, by ~ 
Lenéon F=m of Builders and Contractor, a thorough’ 
competent Man. Be most be ab’e ‘o convert all binds. of timber 4 
advantage, and bave a thorough knowledge of m chirery end 
smith’> wrk. No others reed spp'y.—Address, ah fail pa-tien’ars 
os to age, wages required, and rf rerocs, to H. BE. “ Sunvy-ide,” 
Masnor-read, Stamford-.ill, London, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in an ARCHI'TECIS OFF'CE Age 19. Fvur 
years’ good character.—P. B. H. 5, Grove street. Camd-n-town. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


\ 7JANTED, a KE ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WOF K3, or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a 
thor ugbly —- BRIt KLAYER, well up in levelling, drainage 
of towns. tunnelling and heavy bailding operations .—Address, J. A. 
24, Het bert sheul, Ghiaben: Rowdee. ¥ 








\ ] ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly ” practical and energetic GENERAL FOREMAN, 
to Teke the En‘ire Charge of a Job (in Town or «ountry). Is 
therough'y well up in drawirg<. the rs of all crates, 


GOOD and expeditions DRAUGATS- 
MAN, who is perf-ct'y rg oy of getting up workieg and 
—- Kaper <b 70 py a of menting with am EN- 
a 
C.CEMENT. Terms mo‘erate.—Addrem, C. B. 
street, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
A THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 
WORKS is desirous of a ae. -ENGAGEMENT. Is fally 
any extensive work.—Ad- 





} aang tos AS gee the erection of 
Trees, 474, Office of “The Bu tider.” 


TO MASTER PAINTERS 4NO GLAZIERS. 


35, kip 
A STEADY MAN, aged 3 now working 





in Town in permenant emelep, wishes 
country on account of il: re il: bealth ta Town. pay RR oy om Ay heey 
and tidy ;ra'ner, good glazier at ei ee ek 
a writer, Wages not so much an objec’ as permanent employment. 
Address, stating terms and wages, 458. Office of ‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN and 


expeditious GENERAL ASSISTANT, is at liberty to accept 
a TEMPORARY or PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT. ey - . “ 


designer, fair colourist, well up in nergy ge 
qualified in the necessary al Towa or country.— 
Address, ARCHIT&CT, 58, Stan'er-street, Bocleston-equare, 8.7. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS 


GENTLEMAN, for ora ony Cashier 


and Manager in a Steam Saw-mil!, seeks a similar SITUA- 
TION —Address, J. & B bridge terrace, Ciaptam-ro.d, 
London. 


N Estimating and Measuring Cl CLERK, of 








ee 


Fg ce oe 
ONEY END.— 
Me TO LEND—A first-class Life 
Particalars, 


only, with — 
arincone att ala cule, with at to ADVANCs, Mir. Channon 


OLONOEA 3EYSan, 
P U and SEYSS§2, 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 
cape ts aan ealbed ts damp and vermin. ‘Tee ween, 
new extensively oul Se Stables (xs showa abord), the sbunce 
Prices, eS. apply to JOU PIUKINGTON. 15. Pout 


he -atreet.h 
Builders th ‘Asph alte in But 1’ 
covering Fvotings, Sern-fisom, Ae. with increta to lay it dowa, 


i wereld - ATP . BARTa 
WAGGONS, in order. Will be sold che 
Aldress, THOMPSON, PATTRICE, & WooDwark, King’s Lyas’’ 


fn, 


Gorse stanoueaven and ENCAUSTIO 








TILES — HARGREAVES & CRAVEN, ro pory 
BALOP.—Pavements, yond a 
scodo trom the eauctusand Dies Chee ar ‘ae 
their nature and of great beuty in design. Pattern Sheets, 











great experience, well versed in 
acecunta and the usual usual office daties, is open to an ENoAGnwasT. 
References and test able.—Addres, F. B. 
Lawiess's Newspiper-office, Philpot-lane, Ec. 


STAIRCASE HAND is open to an 
EYGAGE™YERT, day or piece. Town or country. Lahour 
only.— Address, BATEMAN, 236, Portobello-rosd, Kensington Park. 











messuring up work. &c. First-class 
Acdregs, 367, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS. AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
—— practical CLERK of WORKS (aged 39, Juiner}, 
who has carried cut «xtersive Government and other large work, 





Is a quick measurer, es imator, a: d drangh‘sman. Could m nage a) 


buildiz g tate, or builder's busiress. Undeniable references, 
Acdrere, VERIT AB, 2, Quren's-terrece, Camden-road, N. 


HE COLONIES or AMERICA.—A first- 


rate ST RVEYOR end —e of experience in the 





constroction of architectural and epgin-ering works t home and | 


abroad. desiresan ENGAGEMENT. The highest references.—Ad- 
Greve, 362. Offce of * The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
7 ‘HE Advertiser, aged 37, of many years’ 
prsctical experience in various offices as above, seeks a RE- 
ENG 4GEMENT, either as In- or ( ut-door CLERK. Good accountant. 
Plain draughtman. First-class references.—Addres’, J. C.j12, Sale- 
street, Paddington 


([IMEKEEPER, CLERK, &.—A Young 

Man requires a SITUATION as above. Good testimonia's 
and references. Country pot obj-cted to.— Address, N. G. ¥. 35 
Milfoid-road, Horpees -rosd, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser requires EMPLOYMENT, 


emporary or othe: wire, with the above. Thoroughly a 

po with general drawings and quantities, snd wuld prefer a 

| aa, Practising the both.—Address, A  B. 341, Eesex-10ad, 
Ijin 














TO CAPITALISiS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, having by his industry 


saved » few pounds, wo.ld 1 ke to meet with a gen lemon 
having rome )and to Fuld « o' tages or f mall Houses upon, and who 
would fu vest mcney thereon, wits s view to mutual advant-ge. Ihe 
advertiser ¢c pm ke bis «wp plans, snd can either do or supe: intend 
the werk, thus saving srcbite t's fees, or forema.’. wages.— Addres , 
DELTA, P.st-.fSc-, High-street, Sato, Surrey. 





LASTER ING “WANTED, by an expe- 
and persevering Man. A Se ta tome or country, as 

la*our, or take Charge of a Jub, on rea: ee terms. Can be ree m- 

mened hd 1 empioyer.— Address, H. W. 3, Henry-etreet, New 


N O SALARY.—A Gentleman who has 
AN served his articles in © good London office, and is an able 
Aistant snd Dravghtsman, wishing to get iuto the country, would 
GIVE his SERVICES in return for Board and Lodging wih a 





Country Architect, — Address, A. 8. BiRD, 37, Guildford-street, | 


Busee!l- square. 


HOTHOUSES, BUILDING, or REPAIR- 


ING. — EMPLOYMENT WANTED, "nabeut only, by a 
thorovghly p-actical Workman. Fitter of any description of Hot- 
water work + nd boiler set‘er. Good painter. & ‘azer. Understands 
ali kinds of horticultural buildings, Saeed: fernery. &c. Wages 
movera‘e, or contract. Son as handy labourer if required.—Addre 8, 
E. 23, Harlington-street, Sadiers’ Wells, London. 


({RAINER and MARBLER, twelve years 


in a lo: don Grm ; can graip any weod ae mat ble, and under- 
— > edly painting trade. Moderate wages for a const le _ 
C.R. 24, Adam-street West, Edgware-road , Londor, W 


be of WORKS.—The Advertiser, who 


for some years has been pri Principal cerk ia an office,and has 
pe oy OY —_ or — — as clerk of works, wish+s 
here he can t details . 
po — Address, 508, Office of “ The Builder. pun eanane 


BUILDERS and HOUSE AGENTS.— 


wants EMPLOYMENT, on Gentle 
pov ps oy =. Understauds his trade. Aged 22. on 
Good reference :.— 
aneoanet, aeons Addrers, W. R. 136, Andover-rosd, 


FMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a good 


BRICKLAYER ; « middie-s nders 

ged Man, th 
measurement and a’) the new ssenitary a, thoroughly Key 
so much an object as constant employment. A Christian family 


re fe 
coe eng Town or count y.—Address, H. W. 261, Liverpool-roa!, 


BENING EMPLOYMENT REQUIRED 


by the ptavestionr, whoisa neat DRAUGHTSMAN, quick at 


figurer, &c, noes, — 
pot Refere Adiress, A. B. 15, Bt. J. hn-street, Weat- 


























TO BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 


A LONLON Practical F OREMAN, who 
et completed extensi IL ‘ 

@ RE-ENGAGEMENT, to Take Chirge of Worke la Tuan ov, ines fo 
references. — Address, J, B. 13, Gloucester-te race, Beckenham 





TO ARCHI. ECTS, ART MANUFACTURERS, &e. 


N Architect of nearly 20 years’ experience 
wenld be hapry to TND*RTAKE at bis own Offices, ary 
class of PROFESSIONAL WORK—Des'gn, inclading thet of furni- 
ture and meta!-work ; ‘horouch detsi! drawings of co s‘recti m or 
orn-me:t; perspec’ “ives, rpecifiestions, report+, and ¢s imstes. 
Effi. ient superin’ ende-ce iv desire’. Terms, fr m 1s to 3s. per 
hoer, acco demg to requi ements, pre and references on 
appiica icati i zB (at tary time’, to 546. Office «f “ The Boilder.” 


BUILDER’S ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred. Six years’ re’erences. 
Se 30*.—Address, 8. 7, Hal iford-terrace, Grvve-read, Victoria 


S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. 

An experienced FOREMAN, aceustome? to the sup: rintend- 

ence of g-vera! works, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Gowi carver 

and letterer. First-class reference. Towa or country.—Addces, 492, 
Office of “The I suilder.” 











TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


A& GENTLEMAN, of practical ex xperience, 
desirous <a APPOIN fMENT as ASSISSA SUPER 
inTENDENT of ORKS. Fvery confidence may be pieced in 
Advertiser as to ccna ability, integ-ity, and general pre- 
fessional services. Would go abroad, having had some yeurs’ ex- 
perience on the Continent, and is a moder ste’y, with 
several langu:ger. 's also a good corresp 
DUM, care of E. A. Paine, eq. Solicitor, 28, Nicholas: lane, Lomb ard- 
street, EC. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
COMPETENT CLERK of WORKS 
(London) desires a ge ye tr ee ag te Has jast completed 
a large Charch in the North of England. Is of m d tie age, and a 
Joiner. Hs special exoerience in Brick-work an1 fi st-c'aw Tosti. 
m wia'*, No o! jection to abroad —Addre-s, ALPHA, care of 








DE EARTH - CLOSETS and INODO. 


ROUS HOUSE COMMODES.—The + sear a Matta; 
do not get ou* of order ; low price ; good for toe bedroom. nouse, 
the garden. — Paten' une and Mavafctarer, ‘eireeas PaakeR, Uphol- 
sterer, Wood-tock, ‘Oxford. —Agents wan’ 


OYAL DOCKYARD, WOOLWICE— 
Commissioners 


The Lords of the Admiralty, having deter. 
mined TO DISPOS% OF the EASTERN PORTION of WOOLWiLE 
oa fovite TEN OEBRS for its PORCHASF. 

‘ars may be obtained on application in writing. to 
sian ANDREW cLanke, i BR. a Dhastes of Works, 
stating name, addres, description 

Admiralty, Spring Garden-terrace, ian. rt ¥. ‘Jans, 187). 











HE AROA TIMBER COMPANY 


(Limited). ital, 57,0002. im 20,000 shares of 21, 1s rach 

Fi st Is ue of 10 60) Shares, to be paid as follows, v'z :—O. Appil- 
extion, 104 ; on aang 1. and the remaining 1! tthe exw 
of Three Calendar from the date of the Ietien of 


The liability of the Shareholders is limited to the am uxt of their 

Phares, the O-mpavy be'ng wader “ The Companies Acs 
1862 and 1867.” with timited lability. 

should no allotment be ge will be retaraed io fall 


Denald C. M. Gordon, esq. 3, a atten anteen Berth, Ke-siagins, ¥. 
and East India A-sociation 
Martin Andrew * a KY.C Stratford, Son, Direetor of th» 
ayling Railway Comp: ny 
Duneap eeq No. 12, 8t Sames’s-place, 8.¥. 


Cameron, 
With power At. 2 to their pamber. 
Lendon and Cousaty Bank, Lombard-street, EC. 
Messrs. Cooke & Talbot, Bagmond-buildings Gray's isn. 
zi aRBY. 


W. G. Seinhoe, eq. 
sTOCK BROKEus. 
Messra, Duncan & Wreford, Bertholomew House, EC. 


No. 1, Winchester-build 
ASRILG' rRO'PECTOS, 


The Timber on the Baens Vieta Estate which is to be worked b7 





Henry Greenwood, Advertising Azent, Liveryool, 


em is sitaste in the Repablic of the United #ta’es of 
gel the werth-cast coast of Bath 1 Awrric’. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATOR?, ESTATE “OLE! &e. Bp 

A® experienced and trustworth ERK 
recks a KE-E\G‘GEMENT as BOOKK EEPE = TOR, i 

4c. Can ass‘st im estimatiog, measure up work, and is well up in | 
al the « ffice duties, First-class Re No a to the | 
country.—J. E. 52, British-street, Bow-road, Londop. 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS wants | 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, or B-‘ckwork, Cutting or Pointing. 
Piecework, labour oaly. Town or country. G od references — 
Address, ®. BR. 5, Albert-terrace, G eat Coll-ge-stree’, Camden-town. 


A 00D PLUMBER WANTS JOB or 
PIECEWORK, ora SITUATION as Three-branch Hand, ifs 
costancy. Good referenves.—Address, A. Z. 6, Atwell-street 

Atwell-road, Rye-lane, Peckham, 8. 8. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
A®* experienced and practical ASSISTANT sat" 


desires an ae EMENT, 
Cambridge-street, 8 


A THOROUGH LY p peactical ASSISTANT, 
of consi’erable experievce, well versed in cons truction, and 

who hes been accustemed to the usual routine of a good office, 
Saaee.” an imme. iate ENGAGEMENT,—Addrese, 501, Office of “ The 


in Town.—Address, T. 8. 6, | 








JouN BOLDING & SON, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1823, 

Maru‘acturers of Eve:y Description of BRASS WORK for 

ITTER@3. Pateat snd 

y Earthenware, oe Pumpe. rg MY 


Drawn Zine, White Lead, oil, and Colour 
Merchant». 
19, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, OXFORD STRERT, LONDON, W 
N.B. — Jilustiared Catalogues and Price List forwarded free by 
poston spplication. 


HANGOCE’s INDIARUBBER HOSE 


PIPKS, for WATERING GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 








Made in 60 feet lengths, and 
best make only. 


Brass branches, with —- 
cocks, jets, and » 
by Sg joints for potato 


HOSE REELS venient 
fron or © mrgpea doe winding 
up the hor 

promptly executed, 


“rer roe price sts 
a on 
application. 


JAMES LYNE n cock, 
Vuilcanised Indiarubber Work«, Goswe'l-m 














266, G.swell-road, London, EC 


estate is thi ky covered by forests of the most valusble 
timber, ebiefly : y, cedar, fustic, ant liguaa 
vise. whick 


been obtained for thirty-one esr, i 
PR sc ng mnotiny have the right > on Che timber of 2 
concess 


tor of oa is to be paid chiefiy by rovsltie 
one month after the sales h.ve been effected in Kayland, or in 
countries as the Agents of the Coneeny may from tim: “ 
think fit to consign, Tne grantor of the concersioa is to % pu’ 


os 
vite, and a ees tofte —— 
from the varicus nav stro ae ey aed exe _ 
limit given will far more mere than cover the rex! oon: i of the 

Minute yl and detailed reports h«ve beet at Bevken, 
value of the diff erent desrigions of rom, 9 the Wt volt 
Mess’s, Chrrentil & ~ aha an ia 
oun toaun the oaheiainy cxtehe, oiate, and imported froa Poecls 

“The foltowing toon estimate of the first co.t, freight, an! imp 


ch .rges, viz. :~ 





Di count, Auction Charges, &¢.......-+ 
OS OOOO, 8. 6 
above cuculations been Grone of highest 
' Ye — 7 = Mahou?’ 
be opreite, rity of 420 fect to the tov, ie eth 
nome wie che lowest price which has beet ! 
years past in ‘he most de markets ot 
yan at tbe ae of snout 1! Is lod. 


i 
: 


rnd 
J etary of 
the Central Americas Assvciatim, Limite!, losg resident in Veo 
meceeas cant ef at 
my sale for toms per annam, c+ be tng wutic 

catculated the 

vot ik oe Od. por om, Moe aboat 4) pec cent, pee 
~ =p mn the 


——, at present i most fav yurab’y @P? 
ma shiney testte, 6 and lignum vite ; aad p Enegeon on ory oe 
eee their es canes thar could osaghlow spe emt 


del . The obtainable for the © eolisad’? 
tiene Goal temoa peed ‘of at least 40 per cent. above thst’ conces 
"rhe original contract entered into with the grantor of He cured 


concession, to 
sion with the agreed form of th eopien of the ma emote nmotice of 


the Company, t wirh . 
of sanoctatsan, coed Sher pape eae be inep ced i mynd vardiaeh 
, 
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